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thanks...and now to the future 


So -- was the Kick It Over rummage sale the 
anarchist event of the year in Toronto? Well, 
maybe not, but it was a good time and a financial 
success. We had lots of help with pes: up, plenty 
of donations of goods to sell, a good crowd of 
shoppers, and the rainiest weekend of the year to do 
it in. (We're not kidding about the rain -- the time 
when we were loading the leftovers out of the hall 
set a new record for most rain in an hour!) 

Thanks to all those who helped -- Isabel and 
Carla for the tostadas, Jubilation Bakery for the 
muffins and the van, Janette and Eddy for the stor- 
age, and Graham, Neill, Jim, Eric, Alison and 
Sarah for the carrying and the setting up. To all 
those who donated goods to sell, thank-you. 

We're talking about doing a book sale in the 
fall -- watch for it. 

Money has been much on our minds of late. In 
May, we sent out a fundraising letter to our sub- 
scribers, detailing some of our financial difficulties. 
The response was very heartening. As much as the 
money, your letters of support encouraged us to re- 
new our efforts and keep Kick It Over going. 





We thought you might like to know how all 
this money gets spent. Issue #28 cost $2200 to put 
out: printing was $800, postage $1200, and another 
$200 went to miscellaneous expenses (envelapes, 


photocopying, phone calls, and the like). We 
printed 1800 copies: 1300 got mailed, to sub- 
scribers, prisoners, stores and distributors, and to 
the magazines we exchange with; another 300 got 
delivered to the Toronto warehouse of our main 
Canadian distributor; and the rest are for sale or 
giveaway at demos and other events, 

If we were getting paid for all these copies, 
we'd be in OK shape. Unfortunately, not all our 
distributors have been faithful in paying us. We've 
taken steps to resolve this problem. We're also cut- 
ting down our exchange list. As it stands, our sub- 
scriptions don't cover our costs; if you read Kick It 
Over and don't subscribe, please do so. 
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Another step we've decided to take, with 
much reluctance, is to stop sending free copies to 
prisoners. We just can't afford it any more. 


New Prices 


For the first time in over two years, we're 
changing both our cover price and our subscription 
rates. In Canada and the US our cover price is be- 
ing reduced, in an attempt to reach new readers, 
from $3 to $2.50. The UK cover price remains the 
same at £1.50. But our Australian price is rising to 
$3.50 per copy. 

Canadian and US subscriptions stay at 
$9/year, but the rate in the UK is now £5.00/year. 
Our Australian prices were way out of line with 
current exchange rates, so our subscribers there 
will see the biggest difference: from $9/6 issues to 
$10/4 issues. 


Corrections 


The bane of every publisher's existence is the 
typo, those silly little misprints and errors that 
somehow make it past several proof-readings and 
into print. Most of them are nothing more than an- 
noying, but every now and then one pops up that 
makes both publishers and reader cringe. One such 
appeared in issue #28. In our announcement of Tuli 
Kupferberg's collection of cartoons and commen- 
tary, we managed to change "dog" to "dark", giv- 
ing an unfortunate twist to his joke. We apologize 
to Tuli and to our readers for our mistake. 


Do You Vote? 


With the US election coming up, we thought it 
would be useful to look at the question of voting, 
something that we at KJO have no agreement on. 
We'd like to hear from you: Do you vote? Why? 
Why not? Some of our friends vote only in munici- 
pal elections, others decline their ballot; some vote 
faithfully for the mainstream social democrat party, 
while others vote only for alternative parties: some 
ignore elections completely, still others do anti- 
election agitating. Let us know what you do and 
why, preferably in under 1000 words. 
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While it is true that many anarchists vote, an- 
archists have over the years come up with many 
anti-electoral posters and slogans. We plan to run a 
selection of such works to accompany the debate, 
and ask our readers to send us copies of whatever 
they have. It should be a fun feature. Deadline for 
these is September 15. 

We're also still seeking pieces on the theme 
Visions of an Anarchist World, imagining what 
such a world might look like (as well as articles on 
other topics). 


Thanks for their help to Jennifer, Cynthia, 
Super Fred and Blackbird Design Collective, Steve, 
Karl, David Koven, and to Don for the fundraising 
idea. 


-for Kick It Over: Regina Cochrane, Maria Lester, 
bob melcombe, Gary Moffatt, Wolfgang Vachon. 
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BUILDING 


In this article, I propose to outline as many 
currently practised methods of creating an alterna- 
tive economy as I am aware of, with footnotes 
wherever possible indicating where interested read- 
ers may find further information. (Where a Toronto 
project is listed, people from other areas might 
write if they know of no such project in their own 
areas for information on how to locate or start one 
locally.) 

I am including information about both urban 
and rural alternatives, despite personal skepticism 
about longterm prospects for survival in the city. 
Large cities depend on a very intricate network of 
food growing and transportation for the quantities 
of food needed for survival; anything from a 
drought to a fuel shortage could disrupt this net- 
work. Present agriculture methods now take 5-10 
units of fossil fuel energy to produce one unit of 
food energy, and at present rates 87% of the initial 
stock of oil and gas will be depleted in another 30- 
40 years. Each year the world must feed 95 million 
more people on 24 billion tons of topsoil. The re- 
cent farce in Rio De Janeiro indicates that world 
leaders have no intention of protecting the envi- 
ronment. Supplying large cities with enough food 
for the populace requires a large and intricate sys- 
tem which could break down at any of several 
points; those wishing to survive should live where 
they can create their own food, 

Y 


The Corporate State 


In the A.D. period of our time measurement, 
western civilization has passed through four periods 
of roughly 500 years each: empire (the Romans), 
chaos (the "dark ages"), feudalism (the "middle 
ages”) and the nation state, which pretty well de- 
stroyed itself in the first two world wars of this 
century. Since 1945 we have entered the age of the 
corporate state, with giant corporations becoming 
multinational and taking control of each indus- 
trialized country by buying control of its major pol- 
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itical parties. Even a party which has not sold out 
to the corporations feels unable to resist their 
wishes once it attains power, for fear of a "flight of 
capital,” Canada's provincial NDP governments 
being a case in point. The only restriction on cor- 
porate power is that its actions must not be too far 
out of line with public opinion, as measured by 
polls and election results. The corporations usually ` 
control public opinion through their control of the 
mass media, but they feel they can get away with 
more when the public elects the rightmost of the 
political parties rather than the more liberal, as 
their increased murders since 1980 attest. While it 
cannot change the system, voting for the most lib- 
eral candidate who could win might reduce the 
carnage. 

The age of the corporate state was ushered in 
by the launching of WW3, the rich against the 
poor, on March 12, 1947, when the Truman Doc- 
trine proclaimed the USA's right to intervene any- 
where in the world. The more WW3 escalates, the 
more it becomes obvious that the outcome of WW2 
was not as important as everyone assumed at the 
time. The world wouldn't be much different today 
if the Axis powers had won; consider the U.S.- 
German-Japanese domination of the world's econ- 
omy, the rise of police brutality towards the poor 
and skinhead brutality towards ethnic minorities, 
and the ravages of corporate neocolonialism. The 
twenty million people who die each year of diseases 
which could easily be prevented if their country's 
assets were not being taken over by the corpora- 
tions are as much victims of this system as those 
who die of starvation due to policies of the Interna- 
tional Murder Fund, or are killed by the torture 
states established by the USA and its industrialized 
allies throughout the third world. 

In the nation state some degree of dialogue, 
however ineffective, was possible between the 
rulers and the ruled; even subjects of an absolute 
despot knew who their ruler was and which offi- 
cials to bribe for an audience. In the corporate state 
there is no dialogue at all; we don't know who the 
rulers are, and see only the politicians who com- 
municate their decisions to us. We can change the 
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politicians, not the rulers or their policies. In addi- 
tion, communication between the two widening 
tiers of society is be- 
coming increasingly 
difficult. Most of the 
upper tier seems 
quite happy to allow 
the holocaust to con- 
tinue so long as their 
own frenetic gobb- 
ling can continue; 
Galbraith calls them 
the "contented ma- 
jority," though the 
"frightened minorit- 
y" would be a more 
accurate term since 


Good Hesus TE is strange 


The president that usines 
Mitsubishi iş t 3 b ; 


shoul d be. 
chon as 


by Gary Moffatt 


dren rather than allow their galloping consumption 
to be challenged, and there is no evidence that their 
attitudes have changed since then. With 
the North American populace hellbent on 
ecocide, we must ask ourselves what will 
happen when the environment starts to col- 
lapse. The rich will survive by retreating 
to the best pieces of land with private ar- 
mies to protect them from the starving 
masses. For the rest of us, the best hope 
lies in developing the sort of co-operative, 
small-scale economy thinkers like Schuma- 
cher envisioned. This will require conside- 
rable change in our thinking processes, 
since from our earliest experiences in fam- 
ily, playground and school our entire so- 
cialization process encourages us to be ag- 


2/3 of the world's TEESE A AN ls gressive, self-centered and competitive; 
population are have- EMT SD many co-operative experiments failed in 


nots and most people 
in the upper tier can 
drop into the lower 
one anytime the boss 
decides to fire them. Nonetheless, they have cast 
their lot with the existing order and will likely sup- 
port it until it collapses; since the lower tier has 
largely given up on elections, they'll have things 
their way at the polls. For both tiers, the phrase 
"heading for hell in a handbasket" has become a 
mantra for people to repeat over and over to justify 
doing nothing to correct the situation. 

The corporate state will not last 500 years; 
both the economy and the environment will collapse 
much sooner. Although the corporations and their 
political stooges are the main architect of society'w 
forthcoming collapse, part of the blame should go 
to the left, which has dissipated its energies in ego- 
dominated factionalism instead of working out and 
presenting clear alternatives. For example, part of 
the reason Canada got the Free Trade Pact was its 
opponents’ failure to unite behind a convincing 
alternative solution to the threat of US protec- 
tionism. There's lots of blame to go around; the 
general public, which has chosen to stupefy itself 
with mindless TV and spectator sports, is entitled 
to a share, as are our truth-distorting mass media. 

In 1970, Mr. and Mrs. America showed that 
they would endorse the police murdering their chil- 
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RAINFOREST ACTION NETWORK 


the sixties because those taking part were 
unable to surmount this conditioning. For- 
tunately, some of the economic experi- 
ments have survived and developed tools 
which other groups can also use. 


AN 
N 


Community Economic Development 


Community Economic Development is a 
process whereby people in a community organize 
themselves and pool their resources with available 
resources from government, churches and other 
groups to solve local economic problems. A local 
development organization is usually formed to plan 
and carry out a development program. Canada now 
has an estimated 2,000 such projects, most of which 
have emerged in the last few years; most initiatives 
have taken the form of small co-operatives or other 
non-profit enterprises. Skills training, daycare, 
cultural facilities and environmental preservation 
are examples of CED enterprises. Often, a CED 
program can put people wishing to start some po- 
tentially income-earning business, such as a work- 
ers' co-op, in touch with possible funding sources 
for the initial capital required, such as churches or 
government programs. In such cities as Toronto, 
CEDs have formed networks, whose members meet 
to share information and discuss such issues as 
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JIM PHILLIPS/MONEY ISN'T EVERY THING 


funding, marketing and legal structures and lobby- 
ing government on such matters as the rules which 
govern how much money people receiving family 
benefits can earn!, 

CEDs raise the question about how far to try 
to use the state to reach survivability. It is too com- 
plex for simple answers such as "never" or 
“wherever possible.” Basically, the state is our en- 
emy; it is owned by the corporations and sees the 
peoples’ role as being to serve the corporations and 
to rot in unemployment when this best serves cor- 
porate interests. "We have had high unemployment 
because the Canadian state has chosen to have it," 
concludes one political scientist after tracing the de- 
cisions of the Trudeau and Mulroney governments 
to enhance the power of capital to dominate the 
market at the expense of job creation.2 We must 
also be aware that, although the state now likes to 
use the term "decentralization," it means to the state 
not more popular control over our lives but rather 
dumping government responsibility for social pro- 
grams into the individual communities, where pri- 
vate industry can create low-paying jobs; when the 
State supports CEDs, it is generally with this end in 
At the same time, it may be necessary at times 
to use some of the state's tools. Incorporation, like 
marriage, is an invitation to the state to intervene in 
interpersonal relationships, but in many types of 
alternative economic projects it is necessary in or- 
der to protect the project from the swindlers and 
deadbeats often attracted to such enterprises. In 
such situations, we must not let anarchist philoso- 
phy stand in the way of doing what is necessary, 
This is particularly true in the case of co-operative 
models in which people with little or no prior ac- 
quaintanceship come together to further joint aims, 
though it may be necessary even when we know (or 
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think we know) those we are working with. People 
or citizens’ groups who involve themselves with the 
state in CED programs should first define to them- 
selves what they want to get out of the program, 
and work with the state only if this furthers attain- 
ing their goals. 

Many CEDs have mixed results. A case in 
point is Toronto's Yonge Street Mission launching 
a "muffin and coffee emporium" to give street 
youth work which, coupled with suitable coun- 
selling, helps them get a place to live and acquire 
basic life skills, Some of them stay off the street 
and go on to other jobs or to school; others don't. 
In this case, the project solves an immediate prob- 
lem by getting some kids off the street, but fails to 
equip them with skills for more than dead-end jobs. 


Co-operative Employment 


Workers Co-operatives: Workers can start a 
cooperative by developing a new business or buy- 
ing an existing one from its owners. Each worker 
has one common voting share. Like any other form 
of co-operative, a workers’ co-op would be ex- 
pected to honour the six basic principles of co-op- 
eratives: one member one vote, membership open 
to all, savings distributed to the members in pro- 
portion to use of the co-op rather than investment, 
limited return on investment by members, continu- 
ous education programs by and for the members 
and co-operation amongst co-operatives. Many co- 
Ops require a unanimous vote on extremely impor- 
tant decisions, which sometimes require long 
meetings and putting off decisions. Since outside 
investors and banks are traditionally reluctant to put 
up money for workers' co-ops, the money must 
usually come from the workers themselves buying 
shares. In many areas, consulting firms exist to 
help such enterprises get started.? 

Co-operatives may also be used to advance the 








1-Community Economic Development is promoted by the 

published by 
Community Economics, 49 Welling ton St. E. 4th floor, 
Toronto ON Canada MSE 1C9. 

2-Donald McBride: Not Working: State, Unemployment 

Canada. University of 


newsletter Community Economics, 


and WNeo-conservatism in 
Toronto Press, 1991. 

3-In Toronto there's the Worker Ownership Development 
Foundation at 348 Danforth Ave. The local franchise 
of the Canadian Co-operative Association could likely 
provide some initial advice. 
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interests of an economic group which doesn't work 
together, An example is the Fisherfolk Federation 
and Multipurpose Co-operative formed by fisher- 
folk in the province of Laguna in the Philippines, to 
improve living standards for small fisherfolk and 
work for aguatic reform. Formed in reaction to a 
city government's plan to demolish fish-pens and 
turn the lakes over to tourism, it now has 600 
members, assisted by NGOs, who not only oppose 
tourist development but also explore new technolo- 
gies to improve catches and preserve fish stocks 4 

Working Co-operatives: A slight variation on 
workers' co-operatives, in that each worker invests 
an egual amount of money, which goes not directly 
to starting the business but rather to a central trust 
company which doubles as a source of capital for 
new industries and a provider of expert manage- 
ment sources to maximize the chances of their sur- 
vival. The workers have a "Contract of Associa- 
tion" with the central trust company, and consensus 
management is used. Managers of various phases of 
the operation -- market research, sales, purchasing, 
accounting etc. — are chosen on the basis of knowl- 
edge, eliminating "status managers." 

The most successful such experiment has been 
in the Basgue region of Mondragon, where about 
one hundred industrial worker co-ops involving 
22,000 worker-owners network to run the econo- 
my. Since 1956 there have been no business fail- 
ures, only one strike and only two months in which 
unemployment insurance was drawn by worker co- 
op members. In Prince Edward Island, the success 
of 16 co-ops in employing 369 people full-time in 
the Evangeline region has enabled this francophone 
enclave to retain its language and culture.> Unfor- 
tunately, many states and provinces in North 
America prohibit central trust companies out of fear 
of allowing people to become self-reliant. Also, the 
success of a central trust company in planning in- 
dustries for hundreds of worker-owners each would 


not necessarily be duplicated in setting up industries 


for very small groups of people. 

Community Development Corporations: An 
alternative path to establishing a legal identity, at- 
tractive in many states where workers' co-operative 
legislation is unsatisfactory. It is expensive and 
time-consuming to start such a corporation, likely 
requiring an outlay of several hundred dollars even 
if a sympathetic lawyer willing to donate legal ser- 
vices can be found. Once started, however, the cor- 
poration could launch any number of business ven- 
tures on behalf of the group of people it had defined 
itself as serving. Although it is not required to do 
so, the corporation could provide consultive ser- 
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vices to the new businesses, similar to those which 
a central trust company can supply to a project such 
as Mondragon. This model would not be appropri- 
ate for a small group of people intent only on 
starting their own business, but might be useful for 
a larger group wishing to start several small busi- 
nesses. For example, the Come Home To The Val- 
ley Community Development Corporation was 
formed to encourage and assist the process of self- 
directed economic and social development within 
Renfrew County, and has worked to start up small 
businesses there. A corporation can identify a social 
rather than a geographical unit of society that it 
wishes to serve.® 

Economic Networks: These can flourish in 
regions which elect to promote employment by net- 
working small firms of artisans rather than bribing 
large corporations with tax concessions to locate 
plants in the area. They work best when the firms 
can make linkages with other small firms, rather 


‘than relying on one or two larger firms for their 


business. Often firms can bid jointly on larger con- 
tracts. Subcontracting experience makes it clear that 
production of individual network participants can 
be coordinated to create complete products for in- 
dustry and consumers. 

This model has been particularly successful in 
north-central Italy, where hundreds of thousands of 
smallscale firms out-produce conventionally run 
factories and supply skilled work to democratically 
organized workforces. In the Emilia-Romagna re- 
gion, 325,000 small firms, many of them worker- 
controlled, proliferated in an area of four million 
people in the span of just a few years. By learning 
to link together to perform complex manufacturing 
tasks, they have attained the highest per capita in- 


4-Article by Antonio M. Austria in Living With the Land, 
edited by Christine Meyer and Maith Moosang and 
published by New Catalyst as part of its bioregional 
series; an excellent series of articles, on the whole 
more related to environmental than economic issues. 
send $12.45 U.S. to New Society Publishers, PO Box 
189, Gabriola Island BC Canada VOR 1X0. 

9-Described by Raymond Arsenault in New Maritimes 
magazine, 6 issues for $17 from 6106 Lawrence St., 
Halifax NS Canada B3L 1J6. 

6-Al Link, one of the founders of Come Home To The 
Valley, has been quite generous in providing infor- 
mation on community development corporations to 
people in other areas interested in this model. He may 
be written to at the Pembroke branch of Algonquin 
College. 
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come in Italy. The adaptability of such flexible ma- 
nufacturing networks to other areas has been de- 
monstrated by the Appalachian Center for Econo- 
mic Networks, or ACEnet, a community develop- 
ment corporation Which evolved from networking 
worker-owned 
businesses to in- 
clude other types 
of small manu- 
facturing firms 
and agencies. 
Using compu- 
ters, it helps 
them form tem- 
porary produc- 
tion networks to 
co-design and 
manufacture in- 
novative, short- 
run items that 
they couldn't 
produce individ- 
ually. To obtain 
necessary start- 
ing capital, they 
established a lo- y 
cal revolving =... 
loan fund and = 

linked to a na- 

tional resource 

on funders committed to cooperative enterprise. An 
early success was involving 200 small local firms in 
production of housing components for the disabled 
and elderly.’ 

Credit Unions: Can help people finance alter- 
native economic projects, particularly when this is 
their main purpose in incorporating. For instance, 
Toronto's Bread and Roses Credit Union has loaned 
worker co-ops money for buying equipment, as 
well as enabling individual co-op members to buy 
their shares in the co-operative. It is also active in 
the network of groups promoting community eco- 
nomic development in Toronto, but cannot provide 
the initial equity financing and grants required by 
new enterprises, nor does it get involved in profit- 
making businesses. It has over 1300 members, with 
assets of $5.3 million.® 


At The Community Level 
Local Level Networks: Sometimes network- 


ing can be carried out on a smaller scale. In a re- 
cent Canadian Broadcasting Corporation interview, 
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LIBERTARIAN LABOR REVIEW 


Dennis Young of Regina described efforts by a for- 
mer single-industry community, Winkler, Manito- 
ba, over a period of 25 years to diversify its econo- 
my. Starting with a community planning exercise in 
the 1960s, Winkler managed over a period of 25 
years to create 19 new enter- 
prises, employing 2500 people. 
However, Young's more recent 
efforts to persuade some of 
Canada's 4000  single-industry 
communities to form an as- 
sociation collapsed when it failed 
to attract sufficient interest.? 
Formal Barter Systems: 
These enable participants to earn 
remuneration for goods and ser- 
vices which are accorded little or 
no recognition in the market- 
place. The one which has attrac- 
ted most attention in recent years 
is the LETS Barter System, 
whose members pay a fee and 
are hooked into a computerized 
system of recording their tran- 
sactions. Works best for those 
having trouble marketing their 
goods and services, though some 
self-employed professionals find 
that participation enables them to 
accept clients who couldn't pay 
in cash. The main disadvantage is that records are 
available to the state, which claims the right to level 


7-North America's attention to the Italian model was 
drawn by the late George Benello in Changing Work, a 
publication now alas gone under. A newsletter and 
papers on the work of ACEnet are available from: Ap- 
palachian Center for Economic Networks, 94 North 
Columbus Road, Athens OH USA 45701 (no charge 
mentioned, but money for costs should be sent with 
requests). 

8-The Bread and Roses Credit Union is at 348 Danforth 
Avenue, Toronto, 416-461-7882. 

9-This report is from the first issue of Case Study, a 
publication of the BC-based Committee for a Sustain- 
able Economy. Edited by former KIO co-editor Don 
Alexander, it seeks to bring together ideas and re- 
sources that point the way to an economy that doesn't 
pit jobs against the environment, and that returns con- 
trol to the community and regional level. The newslet- 
ter and relevant pamphlets may be had for $10/year 
from: CASE, 3209 West 3rd Ave., Vancouver BC 
Canada V6K 1N5 (cheques to Don Alexander) 
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monetary taxes egual to the value of goods and 
services exchanged. Also, some people who have 
been involved in informal exchange networks feel 
that their spirit of generosity is preferable to 
assigning a value to everything exchanged. Unfor- 
tunately, the informal networks are only available 
to members of closely-knit communities.9 

Informal Barter Systems: Those where no 
tormal record is kept of transactions. Usually found 
in small communities isolated physically (small 
frontier towns) or spiritually (urban ethnic groups, 
such as some black and Jewish communities). One 
sociologist concludes, on the basis of her study of 
an urban black community, that when poverty and 
social discrimination make it impossible for mem- 
bers of a group to remove themselves from poverty, 
it is a better investment for each member to share 
whatever temporary windfalls may come her or his 
way with kin and close friends, in the expectation 
of receiving similar aid in their own time of need, 
than to attempt to hoard the extra money.'' In any 
case, the curious mixture of generosity and self- 
aggrandizement which gave rise to the potlatch tra- 
dition in many native communities is most suited to 
small groups whose members know one another 
reasonably well. 

Informal Economies: These occur when large 
numbers of people engage in "under-the-table" eco- 
nomic activities which leave no paper trails for the 
state to follow and tax. The higher the taxes, the 
more incentive there is to engage in such activities, 
_ and it is generally estimated that imposition of the 
Goods and Service Tax has increased their extent in 
Canada, though nobody knows by how much. The 
largest informal economies, however, are to be 
found in third world cities which have increased 
their population three-to-fivefold within a few years 
as small farmers are forced off the land. Often, the 
state makes it impossible for the newcomers to 
legally go into business for themselves, so they do 
so outside the law. In Lima, Peru, for example, th® 
informal economy generates almost all the public 
transportation, most of the housing, much of the 
retail trade, and even a significant fraction of the 
manufacturing. One activist recently estimated that 
95% of the population is reliant on the informal 
economy, living outside the state,'2 

In such cities, new subdivisions are thrown up 
literally overnight, involving thousands of people 
who are prepared to either buy off or fight off the 
police. Over a period of years, these areas integrate 
themselves into the city's legal economy. The au- 
thorities are more able to clamp down on cottage 
industries than on housing or transportation, al- 
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though they usually manage to tax these activities 
indirectly (eg. by high gasoline taxes). Two ob- 
servers of this phenomenon take differing interpre- 
tations of its social significance; Peru's Hernando 
De Soto sees the informal economy as a pre-de- 
velopment phase for people whose essential aim is 
to merge into the mainstream economy, while 
Mexico's Gustavo Esteva argues that it is a post- 
development phase launched by people who realize 
that development will never do anything for them, 
and see massive opportunities for regeneration in a 
act -cony oiled economy rejecting consumerist ide- 
als, 13 

Weekly Markets: In the early 1980s, two 
members of the Toronto anarchist community dis- 
tributed a proposal that, as the first step towards 
establishing a city-wide Mutual Aid network, social 
activists establish a weekly Mutual Aid Market in a 
suitable location to create an outlet for the unem- 
ployed to sell goods of their own making, establish 


‘a barter exchange, create a drop-off point for do- 


nated food and other food for the needy, provide a 
contact point for social change groups and people, 
create performance space for artists and poets, and 
enable the proposed alternative community to get a 
sense of itself and reach out to others with similar 
goals and values. This would seem an elementary 
step towards establishment of an alternative econ- 
omy in urban areas of industrial countries, but no 
action on it has been taken in Toronto or, to my 
knowledge, anywhere else. (Toronto did have a 
one-time-only barter fair organized by LETS- 
barter.) 

Autonomy Centres: To me, the test of the 
health of the alternative community in any given 
city is whether it is operating an autonomy centre, 





10-Information about the LETSbarter system from: LETS 
in Toronto, 28 Verbena Avenue, Toronto ON Canada 
M6S 1K1. 

11-Carol B. Stack: AN Our Kin: Strategies for Survival in 
a Black Community. New York, Harper and Row, 
1974. 

12-Toronto Globe and Mail, 25-5-92 pA13. 

13-i haven't been able to get hold of De Soto's book The 
Other Path or Esteva's essay "Celebration of Com- 
mon Men," but both men's ideas are well-examined in 
the CBC (Canadian Broadcasting Corporation) Ideas 

first broadcast 

November 27-8, 1990. A written transcript is avail- 

able for $10 Canadian from: CBC Ideas Transcripts, 

PO Box 500, Station A, Toronto ON Canada MSW 

1E6. 


series "The Informal Economy,” 
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i.e. One or more buildings for such activities as free 
food and clothing distribution, coffee house, dis- 
cussions, poetry readings, etc. (the list is really lim- 
ited only by the imagination of the participants). 

A participant in Detroit's "autonomous zone" 
at 404 Willis writes: "404 is a place where we 
translate critique into action and explore prospects 
for real freedom through non-alienated daily inter- 
action: a place where we go to live, if only for brief 
moments, as if the circle was not broken; a place 
where we can experience the fulfillment of mutual 
desire and imagine a life where our dreams are not 
colonized. We are constantly reminded that we ex- 
ist in a society that does not share our vision. Our 
attempts at creating free culture are repeatedly 
contaminated by the decaying social codes of capi- 
tal; our efforts often seem thwarted before they be- 
gin. But we have to start somewhere, and for many 
activists in Our community, 404 has become that 
somewhere to feel the new world blossoming in the 
shell of the old."14 è 

Community Land Trusts: A Community 
Land Trust is a private, non-profit corporation set 
up to acquire land for use and benefit of its resi- 
dents and future generations; residents own the 
buildings, but the land under those buildings is 
owned by the community and leased on a long-term 
basis. Although there are precedents in Britain and 
elsewhere, the most popular current model was de- 
vised in the USA in the sixties by the late Ralph 
Borsodi and Bob Swann, who were inspired by the 
19th century economist Henry George (who taught 
that land is the basis of all value), and by the 20th 
century gramdan movement in India. Vinoba 
Bhave, a disciple of Gandhi, had persuaded 
landowners to give numerous villages gifts of land, 
the right to use which was then dispensed by the 
village elders to landless farmers; this was found to 
be more effective than giving the land outright to 
those who farmed it -- lacking tools or other needed 
resources, individual owners often wound up &ll- 
ing the land to larger holders. 

The first American land trust was created near 
Albany, Georgia in the late sixties for landless rural 
blacks; it survived, and by 1990 about 65 others 
had been formed in the USA. They also founded the 
Institute for Community Economics, whose credit 
fund makes low-interest loans available in regions 
whose economy itis trying to stimulate. The Insti- 
tute also works on attempts to establish local cur- 
rency, which can be used for exchange only in the 
locality issued and has an effect not unlike that of a 
formal barter system.15 
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In Canada, CLTs have tended to operate in in- 
ner cities, where they work to provide decent, af- 
fordable houses to low-income people and to assure 
that this housing will remain affordable for future 
generations, thereby freeing neighbourhoods from 





| 


speculators and enabling a spirit of community to 
develop. Residents must belong to the CLT, and 
sign an agreement limiting the resale value of their 
house to keep it affordable for the next purchaser, 
with the land trust having first purchase option. 
Some CLTs require members to work a given pe- 
riod each week for a given number of months reno- 
vating one anothers' houses as part of the down- 
payment on their own homes, thereby reducing the 
capital required by "sweat equity," learning repair 
skills and developing community relationships. 
Members can then work together on such problems 
as keeping the community free of drugs. 

CLTs offer communities a means of coping 
with a free trade economy; a community that con- 
trols its land base can shape its development and 
future. To start a CLT: establish a firm membership 
base in your community, legally incorporate, ac- 
quire and develop land, sell the houses but not the 








14-Fifth Estate, Spring 1992 p.3. This excellent publica- 
tion is available at $6 per year ($8 Canada or foreign) 
from: 4632 2nd Ave., Detroit MI USA 48201. 

15-The best information | have found on U.S. land trusts 
is a CBC transcript entitled "Redefining Develop- 

1990 broadcast interviewed Robert 

Swann and others. Order information as in note 13. 


ment:" this 


16-If you're interested in starting a land trust, check out: 
“literature from ISCE, 57 School St, Springfield MA 
USA 01105-1331 on land trusts, technical and finan- 
cial assistance in starting them. Their CLT Handbook 
is a practical guide to organizing and operating one; 
(continued next page) 
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land to homebuyers, using a legal ground lease.'® 

Co-Housing: Another form of collaborative 
community. Pioneered in Denmark and now used in 
several countries, this arrangement gives each 
household a private residence, but also enables it to 
share extensive common facilities, such as kitchen 
and dining hall, children's playrooms, workshops, 
laundry, etc. with a larger group of neighbours. 
Such units range in size from 6 to 80 households, 
the majority between 15 and 33. Cohousing com- 
munities are organized, planned and managed by 
their residents.'7 - 

A less structured approach than any of the 
above is to invite youth from all over the country to 
come to a specific area and spend the summer 
helping to renovate the housing (a sort of domestic 
youth corps minus the state), as the Detroit Summer 
Project is doing this year. 


Obtaining Our Own Food 


Food is just one of life's necessities, and self- 
reliance in obtaining food will not in itself secure 
survival, but it might give people the self-confi- 
dence needed to pursue more thorough alternatives. 
In many third world countries, women have come 
together to form peoples’ kitchens despite opposi- 
tion of the state, of conservative church officials 
and, in many cases, of their husbands. There are 
150 such kitchens in Lima, with members pooling 
their resources to buy bulk foods. 

In first world cities, which many think will 
sink to the social conditions of present-day third 
world cities over the next 20-30 years, organiza- 
tions sometimes spring up to help the growing army 
of unemployed find the means of feeding them- 
selves. Montréal was the first Canadian city to es- 
tablish a food kitchen, in the Hochelaga-Maison- 
neuve community in 1986. In Toronto, the regisg 
tered charitable organization FoodShare offers in- 
terested groups advice on such strategies as starting 
clubs to buy food in bulk, planting community gar- 
dens, organizing pick-your-own trips to nearby or- 
chards and communal work sessions to preserve 
food.18 In Vancouver, the Food Bank tired of 
handing out food to ever-growing masses of unem- 
ployed, and adopted a new strategy wherein recipi- 
ents are broken down into smaller groups according 
to their situation; healthy young men in one group, 
permanently disabled in another, women with chil- 
dren in a third and so forth. Food is taken directly 
to these groups, cutting out the depots, and each 
group is gradually weaned off assistance as people 
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are taught to shop and cook for themselves, to buy 
in bulk and to cook meals as a group. 

Community gardening can be the first stage 
of a larger program to increase community cohe- 
siveness and economic well-being, as evidenced by 
Vancouver's Strathcona Community Centre in 
downtown Vancouver. In 1985, residents of this 
economically depressed area on the east side of the 
inner city leased a former industrial dump site from 
the city, enriched the soil with decaying leaves and 
food, and created both 400 individual and collective 
garden plots and such offshoot projects as an or- 
chard and herb garden, a children's play area, bee- 








their Legal Manual for Developing CLTs is concerned 
with financial and legal issues. 
-information from Turtle Island Earth Stewards, Box 
39077 Point Grey RPO Vancouver BC Canada V6R 
4P1. A non-profit society that promotes and assists 
land stewardship trusts (which like CLTs hold land in 
perpetuity; they register ecological use conditions 
against the land titles). 
-books: The Milton Park Affair by Claire Helman 
(Montreal, Vehicule Press, 1987) tells how a CLT 
comprising 15 housing co-ops grew out of a 10-year 
struggle against developers. No Place Like Home (by 
Marcia Nozick, due in 1992) is a book about commu- 
nity development which includes case examples of 
CLTs. 
-City Magazine, particularly its winter 1991-2 issue 
which has several articles on CLTs. 4 issues for $15 
from: Box 29, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg Man 
Canada R3T 2N2. 
Resources for building communities outside a CLT 
framework include: 
“Institute For the Arts of Democracy, 36 Eucalyptus 
Lane #100, San Rafael CA USA 34901. 
-Foundation for Community Encouragement, 109 Dan- 
bury Rd. #8, Ridgefield CT USA 06877. 
publications: 
-Fourth World Review $50 or what you can afford, 
Canessa Park, 708 Montgomery, San Francisco CA 
USA 94111. 
-Respansive Community, $24, George Washington 
University, Washington DC USA 20052, 
-Neighborhood Works, $30, 2125 W. North Ave, 
Chicago IL USA 60647. 

17-More information from Cohousing, a Contemporary 
Approach ta Housing Ourselves (Speed Press, Box 
7123, Berkeley CA 94794 published 1988. $19.95). 
Also Utne Reader, May-June 1989. 

18-FoodShare may be contacted at 238 Queen Street 
West, Toronto ON Canada MSV 177, 416-392-6655. 
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hives, and an untouched wild area and marshland. 
All of the sections are managed by volunteer com- 
mittees with interest in particular sections of the 
garden, ranging from preserving varieties of apples 
from the 17th century to protecting the marshland 
for nesting birds to maintaining the growth of the 
area. There is no fence around the community gar- 
den, to emphasize the fact that neighbourhood resi- 
dents are welcome to come to help out or just sit on 
the benches; this means that project members spend 
a lot of time cleaning up after the homeless and 
drug addicts. They are incorporated as a legal, non- 
profit society, reach decisions by consensus, and 
have gone from growing their own food to involve- 
ment in wider community issues.19 

Starting local food industries is another po- 
tential means of building community. An example 
is the Tall Grass Prairie Bread Company in Win- 
nipeg, started by five families who had spent the 
previous three years baking bread for neighbours 
and people in their church. Advantages include the 
opportunity to work together building relationships 
in the neighbourhood, working with local farmers, 
use of appropriately scaled technology (ie- a flour 
mill in the bakery, which enables Tall Grass to pro- 
cess flour for less money than the cost of buying it 
from a local flour mill while at the same time pay- 
ing farmers much more than the market cost of 
grain) and creation of a disproportionately high 
number of jobs per dollar invested.2° 

Subscription Farming promotes use of lo- 
cally-grown foods of good quality. Urbanites buy a 
share of the farmer's crop, which is delivered to 
them regularly throughout the growing season. 


Starting/Joining Communities 


If there are not enough people in your area to 
embark on any of the above-mentioned suggestions, 
you might consider starting a community with 4 few 
other people in an urban house, or better yet going 
to the country or to one of the abandoned or semi- 
abandoned small towns which have crumbled as big 
business or deleted supplies destroy their sur- 
rounding base of support: fishing, lumbering, min- 
ing, farming etc. If you know nobody else who 
wants to start a community with you, you might 
consider joining one already in existence; in any 
case, it would likely be a good idea to visit other 
communities before trying to start your own to 
learn the dos and don'ts. Many existing communi- 
ties are Open to new members, or to visits from 
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people willing to exchange their labour for learning 
the ropes. In no case should you show up at a 
community without having made prior arrange- 
ments by mail. Sources of information include: 
-Communities magazine has been publishing for 
many years now, with listings of communities 
seeking members and people seeking communities. 
They also publish a directory of nearly 400 inten- 
tional communities and other resources, for $18 
postpaid. 21 
-The New Age Community Handbook contains a di- 
rectory of over 200 rural, urban and religious 
communities in the USA and Canada, with in- 
formation about joining and living in such a com- 
munity, as well as listing available resources. I'm a 
bit suspicious of anything labelled “new age," 
which often is applied to those engaged in selling 
spiritualism to the yuppies. However, some 
organizations and people within this framework are 
a lot more socially conscious than others, and this 
might be worth checking out.22 
-The Federation of Egalitarian, Communities links 
several communities whose members are committed 
to a communistic (total income sharing) ideal.23 
-Dragonfly Farm is an anarchist-run farm near On- 
tario's Algonquin Park, usually willing to help 
people learn farm and community skills in exchange 
for their labour 24 

More structured learning environments in- 
clude Vermont's Institute for Social Ecology, which 
specializes in ecological theory and technology, and 
Saskatchewan's apprenticeship program designed to 
teach the skills needed for creating a socially and 
ecologically sustainable society.25 





19-Described in Living With The Land: see note 4. 

20-R. Epp: Food Security in the Sustainable City. City 
Magazine v 13 #1. See note 16. 

21-Communities, Box 426 Louisa VA USA 23093. | 
don't know their current subseription rates, so sug- 
gest sending three or four bucks US for a sample is- 
sue. 

22-$7.95 US from Harbin Springs Publishing, PO Box 
82, Middletown CA USA 95461. 

23-Information from Twin Oaks Community, Louisa VA 
USA 23093, or Dandelion Community, RR1 Enterprise 
ON Canada KOK 1270. 

24-Dragonfly Farm, Lake St. Peter ON Canada KOL 2KO. 

25-Institute for Social Ecology, PO Box 89, Plainfield VT 
USA 05667. Rural Apprenticeship Program in Social 
Ecology c/o Betty Ternier Daniels, Box 136, Cochin, 
Sask. Canada SOM OLO. 
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SOCIAL LEARNING IN THE CITIES 


by Don Alexander 

In reviewing Putting Power In Its Place and 
my article in it, Gary Moffatt writes: "(Alexander) 
suggests that we rebuild the community networks 
whose role the state has usurped, but goes into no 
detail about how this is to be done." Moffatt 
specifically asks: "Is there any way community can 
be created in the cities?" (emphasis added). 

As the author of the article cited, I think I 
have an obligation to attempt an answer. I think my 
first response would be "Fuck, if I know." But I'll 
try to do better than that. I currently live in Van- 
couver. I vowed, when I left Toronto in 1987, that 
I would never live in another big city, but circum- 
stances have dictated otherwise. Living here, I 
don't have much of a community, though I do have 
some. 


Impediments to Change 


I don't want to deflect the question away from 
concretes, but I think we may have to ask our- 
selves: what are the major impediments to social 
change? It seems to me there are two: that, when 
large numbers of people are politically conscious, 
institutions resist change, either because they serve 
the interests of a small elite, because they are in- 
flexible, or both; and, second, the ideas, values, 
character traits and needs of the majority of the 
population still help to maintain the status quo. 

These two factors reinforce one another. Most 
of us have become dependent on the system for 
jobs. Public service workers, despite the progres- 
Sive positions sometimes taken by their unions» 
don't want to see the welfare state dismantled -- its 
disabling effects notwithstanding -- because it pro- 
vides them with a cushy lifestyle. Similarly, 
forestry workers want McMillan Bloedel and 
Fletcher Challenge to keep clearcutting as long as 
they're assured of well-paid jobs. 
When public pressure finally 
forces governments to take some 
steps to protect the environment, 
and it affects jobs or the overall 
health of the economy, then peo- 
ple's "concern" for the environ- 
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ment goes soft. And, on one level, this is 
understandable. 

However, if enough people were to reach the 
point of seeing the need for radical changes, and 
were prepared to accept the risk of some short- and 
medium-term sacrifices and uncertainties, then 
change would happen or else the system would 
eventually be overthrown. This we have seen time 
and again -- in Iran, in the Philippines, and in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. However, they 
also have to know what to replace the old system 
with, and they have to have changed themselves 
sufficiently so that they don't fall for new forms of 
oppression, as has happened in every revolution 


thus far, with the possible exception of Spain. 


Forums of Social Learning 


Thus, people are the key link. How, then, to 
get them to change? I believe the way to get people 
to change is through creating and supporting what, 
for lack of a better phrase, I call "forums of social 
learning,” settings where people can learn, through 
their own experience, the need for social change 
and can break down social atomization. These can 
take a variety of forms and will serve a variety of 
functions, not all of them sufficient by themselves. 
They include: study circles, consciousness-raising 
groups, search conferences, town meetings (such as 
in New England), round tables, co-management 
bodies (as have been established in Temagami and 
elsewhere) and many others -- the common denomi- 
nator being that they educate through participation. 
Our function is to help organize these forums, and 
to be in them, drawing out of shared experience the 
larger lessons about the need for a changed econ- 
omy, political system, culture and world view. 

Some of these forums may involve people in 
“collaborating” or “problem-solving” with power- 
holders, or in working within the 
system. That's OK, as long as 
the basis is laid to sum up that 
experience and to point to the 
larger need for social change. 
It's not enough just to be told 
that the system doesn't work -- 
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people have to see it for themselves. They also have 
to be exposed to workable ideas about what could 
replace our current institutions -- both long-term 
and short-term. The shorter-term reforms should 
contain the seed or embryo of the longer-term 
changes -- for instance, community resource boards 
that represent a step in the direction of community 
and regional economic and ecological self-manage- 
ment. 

Of course, not all forms of social learning are 
worth participating in or encouraging other people 
to participate in. Some will clearly be smokescreen 
devices -- stalling tactics by governments or 
multinational corporations. But where there's a 
chance for the popular sector to expand its power 
(for instance, through legislation authorizing the 
creation of community forest boards, as recom- 
mended by Herb Ham- | 
mond), where there's an op- 
portunity for people to learn 
where the corporations and 
their political friends really 
stand -- or where they have 
an opportunity to work with 
Native bands towards shared 
perspectives -- then the 
opportunity should be taken. 

For some time, I have 
been of the opinion that the 
land use planning arena 
might be one such forum for 
citizens to learn about the 
system and expand their 
collective power. By getting 
involved in land use battles 
(particularly, those with an 
ecological component), citi- di 
zens' groups and their members become politicized, 
sometimes even radicalized. They learn about the 
limits of the system (with our help), and also come 
up against the low levels of consciousness of some 
of their fellow citizens who, for instance, still 
support low-density subdivisions or development 
for its own sake. 


Thus, 


Learning Together 


The task here is not to transmit the "correct" 
anarchist line, but to /earn with them, and to come 
to understand how capitalism and the state manifest 
themselves through the land use planning process 
itself, and be able to draw them out. Once people 
start to realize that the problems go deeper than can 
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people are the key link. 


How then to get them to change? | 


i 


be solved through reforms and legislation (although 
these are not unimportant), we should be able to of- 
fer alternative strategies that supplement their work 
in defending their communities and their local 
ecosystems, 

Land use struggles that focus around environ- 
mental issues tend to occur in rural or urban fringe 
areas. But there are many land use conflicts in 
cities, and many organized citizens' groups. Some- 
times, these have a fairly narrow focus or can even 
be openly reactionary -- concerned, for instance, 
with maintaining property values. However, there 
are opportunities for the better groups to develop. 
For instance, in Vancouver, there was a meeting at 
the end of May of groups around the region to dis- 
cuss the politicians’ plans for a new form of re- 


gional government. An opportunity exists here for 


groups to begin relating 
their local concerns to a 
larger "green" regional or 
bioregional vision for the 
whole lower Fraser Valley, 
and contest plans for a new 
form of government domi- 
nated by the developers and 
their political allies. 

Similarly, with respect 
to community networks, 
Vancouver already has a 
number of fairly well-devel- 
oped "alternative" institu- 
tions — VanCity Credit 
Union, Co-op Radio, Wom- 
enFutures, and the Agora 
Food Co-op, to mention 
only a few. One possibility 
. would be to create an 
association in the city (or, preferably, in the 
province) of all alternative economic enterprises, 
and to draft a charter outlining the vision they have 
of a society based on principles of ecological and 
social justice (this will be fairly vague given their 
diversity). 

Based on these principles, individuals in the 
community would be encouraged to patronize these 
organizations, knowing that every dollar spent at 
association organizations is a dollar denied to the 
multinational corporations that control our lives. 
Moreover, association firms could contribute a 
small percentage of their sales to a special fund to 
bankroll new economic and cultural projects. If 
people can't be encouraged to support their own in- 
stitutions, they aren't likely to be capable of em- 
bracing more fundamental change. 
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= THE ABORTION 





UNDERGROUND 


by Lisa Loving 

The worst-case scenario is here: after 20 years 
of legal abortion, the U.S. Supreme Court is poised 
to strangle women's right to reproductive freedom, 
But make no mistake -- even when the Supreme 
Court overturns Roe v. Wade, abortion will not 
stop. Already feminist organizers in Portland are 
looking ahead at providing potentially banned ser- 
vices for women across the Pacific Northwest and 
points beyond. 

And some have past experience at doing just 
that. Local veterans of the Chicago underground 
abortion service known as the "Janes" are ready 
and willing to bring their expertise up-to-date, 
joining forces with women healthcare workers al- 
ready skilled in abortion services. "The options re- 
ally are in our hands -- we don't need to sit around 
and wait until someone pontificates what we should 
do with our bodies," said one former "Jane" whom 
we'll call Jane Doe #1. All women interviewed for 
this article requested anonymity to safeguard their 
plans for future extralegal activism. 


The Jane Collective: 1964-1973 


1964: The pill was illegal for single women, 
and married women only obtained it with the con- 
sent of their family physician. Condoms were 
something that "nice girls" never discussed. An 
unwanted pregnancy could simply ruin one's life -- 
a rusty coat hanger or a back-alley abortionist could 
end it. 

In the midwest, women in trouble had anothe? 
option -- a clandestine abortion service run by femi- 
nist women. The Jane Collective performed an es- 
timated 11,000 abortions from 1969 to 1973, with- 
out a fatality and with few serious complications. 

It all started when a University of Chicago 
student, a leader in the blossoming women's libera- 
tion movement, began informally hooking pregnant 
women up with an underground abortionist in 
1964. Word of mouth gave the woman's small 
project a life of its own, and by 1968 the service 
had developed into a full-blown network serving 
hundreds of clients each month. 
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The Jane Collective -- a name applied to the 
group years later -- was at first a pool of house- 
wives, students and working women. But what 
started out as an embryonic group of white women 
willing to take big risks to save lives grew into a 
multi-cultural clan of radical feminists. According 
to another former Jane, whom we'll call Jane Doe 
#2, "It seemed to me like something that was direct, 
that made me feel like I was accomplishing some- 
thing I could believe in that was different from 
marching and demonstrating." 

"At the time, people with money were being 
referred to New York, where they could get a safe 
abortion legally," Jane #1 added. In some cases 
where you had lots of money you would take trips 
outside the United States. That left a lot of poor 
women without options. "There was a real need for 
something other than coat hangers and back-alley 
sleaze," she continued. "Women needed to do 
something about it." 

Jane #1 went on to describe the basics of the 
service. "The whole thing was set up with a phone 
number and answering machine. The woman on the 
recording said “Hello, this is Jane. Please leave a 
message and someone will get back to you.'" In 
time, the Jane phone number was actually listed in 
the white pages of the phone book under “How, 
Jane." 

"At the first staging area, there would be your 
basic counselling rap, including alternatives to 
abortion," Jane #1 said. "Then the women were 
given a supply of birth control pills, if they wanted 
them -- this was just a part of the whole package," 
as were newsprint copies of Our Bodies, Ourselves. 
She continued: "The procedure was defined, and 
then after all this counselling aspect was over, they 
would be loaded into the collective's vehicles, and 
taken to the actual place where the abortion was 
actually performed, which varied from week to 
week.” 

At first the group simply referred women to 
the abortionist; soon they consolidated their power 
and bargained with the abortionist to lower his 
$500 fee and agree to perform some free abortions. 
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But as the cost remained high, the group was still 
forced to turn away some who couldn't pay. 

Within the collective, the issue of women's 
control over the procedure grew until it became 
known that their abortionist was not in fact a li- 
censed doctor, as most of the women had thought, 
and as they had told their "clients.” After heated 
meetings, the group made a groundbreaking deci- 
sion: that if a man 
could perform abor- 
tions, they could too. 
The collective's mem- 
bers, some of whom 
had been trained in the 
procedure through their 
work as the abortion- 
ist's assistant, took it o- 
ver themselves. "There 
was this sense of not 
only wanting to get rid 
of the expense, but 
wanting to get the 
males and their insensi- 
tivity out of this parti- 
cularly vulnerable peri- 
od," said Jane Doe #1. 

So the women's 
work evolved into a 
structured medical pro- 
cedure using the dila- 
tion and curettage 
method for first 
trimester abortions. For later trimester procedures 
the "midwife," as the women who did the actual 
procedures were sometimes called, would often 
rupture the amniotic sac. While vacuum aspiration 
equipment -- currently the most common method -- 
was in general use at the time, the Janes deemed the 
heavy machinery too difficult to move on their 
weekly location rotation. ' 

"It was a basic D&C, betadyne to sterifize the 
area, a shot of something like novocaine in the cer- 
vical area, dilators to open the cervix and the 
curette to scrape it out,” Jane #1 said. "There were 
occasionally infections, though there was a pro- 
phylactic dose of tetracycline after the procedure," 
she said. "There still was a low rate of post-proce- 
dure infections and there never was a fatality or any 
major medical problem like a perforated uterus or 
anything of that kind." 

In taking over the entire process, the Janes 
revolutionized the experience; they defined each job 
in the collective, and created a rotating system en- 
abling every collective member to work at each job. 
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All women in the collective were required to do 
their stint as counselors. Not all wished or were re- 
quired to be present during the actual abortions. 
The Janes offered abortion and birth control ser- 
vices in a manner empowering to themselves and to 
their clients for an affordable fee -- a sliding scale 
that shrank from $500 in the first years to $100 or 
whatever the women could afford by the early 
1970s. 

As the cost de- 
creased, the clientele of 
the Janes expanded to 
the poorest women in 
Chicago, offering safe 
abortions to an increas- 
ing number of minority 
women. "Women who 
were better educated, 
middle class — they ten- 
ded to have other op- 
tions," Jane #1 said. 
"For example, it was 
guite common for a fa- 
mily physician to do a 
D&C for 'menstrual ir- 
regularity,’ as they 
called it, and it was ne- 
ver a statistical abor- 
tion.” 

By 1971, the wo- 
men were in complete 
control of the service. 
They never turned away a customer for lack of 
money, and achieved a rate of medical success on a 
par with that of New York state after abortion was 
legalized there (estimated to be at about 3 per cent, 
with most complications due to infection). How- 
ever, that doesn't mean the service was perfect: 

"I assisted on a second trimester abortion on a 
12-year-old child," Jane #1 said. "She was about 
five months pregnant, and the only option was to 
break the water sack, meaning that somewhere in 
the next 36 hours labour pains would start. She was 
advised to go to Cook County Hospital and say, `I 
think I'm having a miscarriage,’ Jane #1 said. 
"Psychologically, that was always hard for me, and 
this particular womanchild, who was 12 years old, 
really couldn't have any idea -- really didn't know 
what was going on. I spent a long time talking to 
her, saying ~ you, no matter what your parents say’ 
-- they were very emphatic she had to have this pro- 
cedure -- “you and you alone have to be an adult 
right now and make a very adult decision. ' 
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"I still to this day don't feel comfortable that 
she actually made an informed decision," Jane #1 
concluded. 

In 1971, seven Janes were arrested. The story 
is Somewhat hazy, but basically the longstanding 
truce the Janes had with Chicago police was broken 
as Officers raided an apartment while procedures 
were being performed. According to Jane #1, 
"Several officers who were arresting the Seven 
said, “well, we're sorry to do this, we had a citizen 
complaint — but you know, my girlfriend came to 
you, and she thought it 
was a wonderful ser- 
vice.’" The Abortion Se- 
ven, as they were 
known, were soon re- 
leased on bail, and the a- 
bortion service was re- 
vived within weeks. No 
trial was ever held, and 
all charges were dropped 
with the passage of Roe 
v. Wade in 1973. 

But the legalization 
of abortion didn't mean 
the women's work was 
over. After Roe v. 
Wade, many Janes conti- 
nued to organize through 
a group known as The 
Abortion Task Force. 
Their goal: to make sure 
the new abortion clinics 
popping up all over Chi- 
cago offered sound medi- 
cal care. Most of the illegal abortionists in the pre- 
Roe days were not real doctors, and many were al- 
lied with Chicago mafia families. Some new clinics 
opened with no intention of changing their "back al- 
ley" practices of unsanitary equipment, dirty offices 


and high fees. Members of the Abortion Task Force, 


worked with law enforcement in going undercover 
in the clinics to expose bad medical practices -- and 
with the help of the Janes, many such operations 
were shut down. 


Abortion Now -- 1992 


Jane Doe #3 works in a Portland clinic pro- 
viding abortion and family planning services. She 
was not involved in the Jane Collective. She daily 
operates within a milieu of women who could very 
well form the core of a modern Jane crew. Unlike 
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the 1960s, when most doctors -- and abortionists -- 
were men, the women's health movement spawned 
by feminist consciousness has created women's 
clinics largely staffed by women. "A lot of women 
know how to do abortions," Jane #3 said. "If you 
watch enough abortions, you can do them yourself. 
Still, the problem is 99 out of 100 abortions are 
going to be easy -- it's that 100th abortion that's 
tricky if you don't have medical backup." 

Former Jane Collective members interviewed 
in recent years echoed this concern. And despite 
their success rate, some 
have expressed misgiv- 
ings about their policy of 
sending Women with 
complications to the hos- 
pital. Jane #3 is also con- 
cerned that poor, rural 
women would be left out 
of an underground abor- 
tion service because they 
simply wouldn't have the 
connections to learn a- 
bout a clandestine, city- 
based project. 

"What worries me 
about abortion being ille- 
gal is poor women, 
country women who ar- 
en't in the know, will 
not access an illegal a- 
bortion scene," she said. 
"The only way they find 
= us is through the yellow 

pages. I hear women all 
the time say, “maybe it's a good thing because we 
can take back our bodies’ -- but I don't know if it's 
that simple. How do you build a feminist revolution 
in this country, because that's what it's going to 


| take," she continued. "Women are first going to 


have to own their bodies." 

Jane #1 agreed, but approached the issue of 
women's ownership over our own bodies from a 
different angle. "I think it's significant that there's 
a much large proportion of women physicians," she 
said. "We're older and wiser, but society is much 
less liberated than we would expect. In ancient 
times our birth control and abortions were done by 
the medicine woman, the healer, and she operated 
by lore and by a wholistic perception that I think 
we've lost -- that's one very basic part of our lives 
where all the power is still in someone else's 
hands." 

(cont'd next page) 
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The Dilemma of Modern-Day Janes 


In addition to the social-psychological issues, 
an obstacle to the creation of a Jane-style network 
of the 1990s is the real physical threat by the hate 
groups who now actively blockade women's access 
to abortion clinics; while there was little organized 
opposition to the abortion service 25 years ago, the 
current surfeit of fanatical, religious anti-abortion 
activists poses a major threat to modern-day Janes. 

Chicago law enforcement officials had a tacit 
agreement with the Janes that lasted for years, al- 
lowing the service to operate in a semi-open envi- 
ronment. In the 1990s, anti-abortion campaigners 
have made their mark with clinic bombings and vi- 
olent face-to-face confrontations -- including April 
demonstrations that saw a religious leader shove a 
real fetus in the faces of women trying to enter a 
Buffalo, NY clinic. Given the desperate nature of 
the anti-feminist Right -- not to mention the police - 


- it's certain that underground providers would ' 


have to develop an elaborate security system. 

One abortion clinic escort we'll call Jane #4 
has experienced the tactics of the reactionary anti- 
abortionists face-to-face during the dozens of clinic 
blockades she's witnessed over the past few years. 
"They're not nonviolent by any means," she said. 
"I hear a lot of threats made against escorts — in- 
cluding death threats. They're really into that whole 
aspect of weaseling into things to see how they 
work. They would easily set up someone who 
might be pregnant to scope out a Jane-type opera- 
tion." 

Still, Jane #4 remains optimistic about the 
possibility of setting up a workable underground 
abortion project if it were needed. She, and other 
radical feminists interviewed for this article, had 
many suggestions on organizational strategies. For 
one, a limited number of women could participate 
in the process without knowing the identities of all 
their sister workers along the chain, as in WW2 spy 
movies. If anyone were caught, they couldn't di- 
vulge information they never had access to. This 
model is problematic in terms of operating around a 
collective structure: how could the whole group run 
the operation if they didn't know each other? 

A second possibility is suggested by the work 
of numerous women's groups to create a "self- 
abortion kit" using vacuum aspiration technology. 
The technique is simple and relatively safe, using 
several items easily assembled: rubber tubing, a 
large mason jar with two holes in the lid, a syringe 
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used to create suction in the tubes, and other items 
easily obtained from medical supply companies. 

Jane #4 points out that such equipment and 
procedures used to be called "menstrual extraction" 
and sold through mail-order companies for wonien 
desiring to speed up their periods. "Going on your 
honeymoon? Have your period now and get it out 
of the way for the big occasion," such ads trum- 
peted 25 years ago. While such a "kit" might not be 
of use to every woman -- including those seeking 
late-trimester abortions -- the idea is to make rela- 
tively safe self-abortion information available for 
those with few options. Again, if many women 
know how they can perform abortions with avail- 
able equipment, it will be harder to prevent it. Of 
course, the proof of the pudding in all these sce- 
narios will be their overall safety -- and what proce- 
dures will be put in place if medical complications 
arise. 


The Immediate Future -- Roe 


Oregon voters have proven the state's pro- 
choice stance through the defeat of 1990 Oregon 
Citizens Alliance referendums that called for lim- 
ited access to abortion. “Oregon is a free state, and 
I think it will stay that way for at least another 10 
years -- but you can't say what will happen in 10 
years, or even two or three," said Jane #3. "I think 
we're safe for awhile, but our neighbours in Idaho 
and Utah are going to be hit hard," she said, 
pointing out that those two states have passed strict 
anti-abortion laws now held in abeyance until the 
high court's official verdict is read. 

According to Jane #3, rural women are hard- 
est hit by the crackdown on women's reproductive 
rights. Even though abortion is still legal, in some 
areas there simply are no doctors willing to perform 
the procedures for poor women. "Nevada is pro- 
tected by pro-active referendums, like Washing- 
ton,” Jane #3 said. "There's going to have to be 
some work in bringing women from Idaho and Utah 
to the "free' states for abortions. Right now there's 
no abortion services in Eastern Oregon. If there 
were, that would access Idaho and Utah. We see 
patients from Boise right now; they think it's al- 
ready illegal." 


editor's note: This article is reprinted from The 


Portland Alliance, 2807 SE Stark St. Portland OR 
97214. Basic subscriptions are $15. 
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PATHS TO SOCIAL CHANGE 


Women and Peace 


The Women's Peace Agenda Project is a con- 
ference which will be devoted to redefining the 
peace and human rights movements from a 
women's perspective. Workshop topics will include 
systemic oppression and the peace movement, 
women and militarization, and sexism and violence 
against women within the peace movement. Some 
workshops will be women-only, some will be open 
to both women and men. The conference takes 
place in Peterborough, Ontario, October 30-No- 
vember 9, 1992. 

Contact them: 

c/o ACT for Disarmament, 
736 Bathurst St, 
Toronto ON Canada M55 2R4 
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Unconventional Action 


It's election year in the USA. Anarchists and 
others are planning to respond to the party con- 
ventions with street actions in New York 
(Democrats) and Houston (Republicans). Plans for 
New York include a demo against the police, a 
smoke-in and a soup kitchen/encampment in Cen- 
tral Park. As well, Operation Rescue intends to 
block clinics in NYC during the convention, so 
there will be defence actions to counter their dirty 
work. All this and more the week of July 13-17. 

In Houston, August 14-16, folks are plan- 
ning a music festival, a barter fair, the establish- 
ment of Temporary Autonomous Zones (legal and 
illegal) and lots of demos. For more information 
call 212-925-2548 (leave a message and someone 
will call you back) or write to: 

Unconventional Action 
228 East 10th St., Box 24, 
New York NY USA 10003 


Dont Wait Unfil 
April 15, 1993 


| Think about how your tax dollars 
are being used now, and learn 
| what you can do about it. 
Order a copy of 
| War Tax Resistance 


A Guide to Withholding Your 
support from the Military 


Comprehensive sourcebook on the 
| philosophy and methods of war 
tax resistance. 
135 pages 
Photos, graphics, resource listings. 


$12.00 plus 20% postage from: 
War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette St., New York, NY 10012 





Please include ent with order. 
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THE POPULATION 


NYTH 


by Murray Bookchin 


Before the 1970s, Malthusianism in its various 
historical forms claimed to rest on a statistically 
verifiable formula: that population increases 
geometrically while food supply increases merely 
arithmetically. At the same time, anti-Malthusians 
could refute it using factual data. Arguments be- 
tween Malthusians and their opponents were thus 
based on empirical studies and rational explorations 
of the proliferation of human beings (despite the 
failure of Malthusians to introduce social factors 
that could either promote or inhibit population 
growth). : 
Anti-Malthusians could empirically inventory 
the food that is available to us and take practical 
measures to increase the supply; food production 
could be assessed in terms of technological innova- 
tions that enhanced productivity. Land available for 
cultivation could be explored and put into pro- 
duction, often with minimal ecological damage. In 
short, pro- and anti- Malthusian arguments oc- 
curred within a rational arena of discourse, and 
were subject to factual verification or refutation. 

Today this situation seems to be changing 
radically. In an era of aggressive irrationalism and 
mysticism, earlier empirical assessments are be- 
coming increasingly irrelevant. The 1980s have 
seen the emergence of a New Age, indeed a mysti- 
cal Malthusianism that does not draw on rationality 
to justify its own amorality and indifference to hu- 
man suffering. The relationship between population 
and food is being thoroughly mystified. Herein lies 
a major problem in contemporary discussigns on 
demographics. 

Often this view surfaces as a pious concern 
about the human suffering that could be alleviated 
in presumably "“overpopulated" areas through 
population control measures. This view can be as 
sincere as it is naive. But taken still further -- as it 
commonly is -- it can shade into a more sinister de- 
mographic ethos that argues for the need to keep 
those populations that are sinking into common 
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famine from climbing into and overloading the hu- 
man "lifeboat." 


Biocentrism and the New Age Malthusians 


If earlier discussions on population were an- 
chored in rational discourse, the current crop of 
Malthusians tend to mystify the relationship be- 
tween population and the availability of food. Hu- 
man beings are often seen as a "cancer" on the bio- 
sphere, a force for ecological dislocation and plan- 
etary destruction. The earth, in turn, is deified into 
an all-presiding "Gaia." "Gaia" is imparted with a 
mystical "will" and with divine powers that coun- 
tervail a socially abstract "humanity," bereft of any 
gender, class, ethnicity, or social status. "Gaia" can 
then visit upon this socially undifferentiated "Us" 
retributive acts like famine, war, and, more cur- 
rently in the Malthusian repertoire of vengeance, 
the AIDS epidemic. This view is not arguable; it is 
totally irrational. 

Cast in this sinister form, the eco-mystical 
Malthusians of the post-sixties era tend to reduce 
human misfortune and its social sources to an 
ecotheistic apocalypse. The traditional Malthusian 
numbers game tends to give way to a New Age 
morality drama in which the social sources of 
hunger are eclipsed by ineffable supernaturalistic 
ones. All this is done in the name of a theistic ver- 
sion of ecology -- one that ironically is grounded in 
a crudely anthropomorphic personification of the 
earth as a divinity. 

In principle, Malthusianism and most of its 
later variations have argued that people breed in- 
definitely, like lemmings, until they come up 
against “natural limits" imposed by the food sup- 
ply. "Biocentricity” has provided a new wrinkle; 
the biocentric notion that human beings are 
"intrinsically" no different in "worth" from other 
animals lends a helping hand to Malthusianism. For 
after these "natural limits" are reached, "Gaia" 
dictates in some strange voice of "Her" own that 
starvation and death must ensue until population is 
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reduced to the "carrying capacity" of a particular 
region. 

By reducing the need for social sophistication 
to biological simplemindedness, = biocentrism's 
broad identification of the "worth" of human beings 
and the "worth" of nonhumans denies to our species 
the enormous role that conceptual thought, values, 
culture, economic relationships, technology, and 
political institutions play in literally determining the 
"carrying capacity" of the planet on the one hand 
and in influencing human behaviour in all its forms 
on the other. With startling mindlessness, socioeco- 
nomic factors are once again erased and their place 
taken by a crude biologism that equates human "in- 
trinsic worth" with that of lemmings or -- to use the 
animals of choice in the firmament of biocentrism — 
wolves, grizzly bears, cougars and the like. 

Two very 
important conclu- 
sions emerge 
from such one-di- 
mensional think- 
ing. The first is 
the equatability of 
human with non- 
human beings in 
terms of their “in- 
trinsic = worth." 
But if human be- 
ings are no better 
"intrinsically" 
than lemmings, 
their premature 
death is at least 
morally acceptab- 
le. Indeed, their 
death may even 
be biologically 
desirable in the 
"cosmic" scheme 
of things -- that 
is, in order to 
keep "Gaia" on 
course and happy. 
Population con- 
trol can then go 
beyond mere con- 
traceptive advice to calculated neglect, fostering a 
"permissible" degree of famine and welcoming 
mass death from starvation. Such a situation oc- 
curred in Europe in the terrible Irish potato famine 
of the 1840s, when entire families perished due in 
no small part to Malthusian arguments against "in- 
tervention" in a "natural course of events." 
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Whether biocentrism's mystical equation of 
the worth of humans and lemmings will pave the 
way to a future Auschwitz has yet to be seen. But 
the "moral" grounds for letting millions of people 
starve to death has been established with a 
vengeance, and it is arrogantly being advanced in 
the name of "ecology." 

A second conclusion that emerges from bio- 
centric mysticism is an attempt to deprecate human 
intervention into nature as such. A blanket assump- 
tion exists among many biocentrists that human in- 
volvement in the natural world is generally bad and 
that "Gaia knows best." With this mystical assump- 
tion of a "knowing" Gaia that has a suprahuman 
personality of its own, the earthquake that killed 
tens of thousands of Armenians could easily be jus- 
tified as “Gaia's response" to overpopulation, 





Not surprisingly, assorted environmental 
groups who have made biocentricity a focal point in 
their philosophies tend toward a passive-receptive 
mysticism. Heidegger's numbing "openness to Be- 
ing,” Spinoza's fatalism, and various Asian theolo- 
gies that enjoin us to yield to a mindless guietism 
have attained a trendy guality that beclouds eco- 
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logical issues with mystical overtones. We thus spin 
in an orbit of circular reasoning that subordinates 
human action to a supernatural world of largely 
mythic activity. The result is that action as such be- 
comes suspect, irrespective of the social conditions 
in which it occurs. 

Exactly at a time when we need the greatest 
clarity of thought and rational guidance to resolve 
the massive environmental dislocations that threaten 
the very stability of the planet, we are asked to 
bend before a completely mysterious "will" of 
"Gaia" that serves to paralyze human will and that 
darkens human perception with theistic chimeras. 
The ability to clearly think out the contradictions 
this mentality 
produces is 
blocked by the- 
istic appeals to a 
mysticism that 
places a ban on 
logic and rea- 
son. 

When a 
prominent eco- 
logical poet who 
has embraced 
deep ecology 
can claim (as he 
reportedly has) 
that, for human- 
ity to co-exist 
with grizzly 
bears and red- 
wood trees, Ca- 
lifornia's popu- 
lation will have 
to be reduced to 
one million peo- 
ple, another di- 
lemma confronts us. It is no longer even an area's 
material "carrying capacity" that is to determyne the 
human population it can sustain. "Carrying capac- 
ity" itself is literally dematerialized and redefined in 
such an eco-mystical way as "wilderness," which 
acquires suprahuman, even mysterious qualities of 
its own. No longer do people seem to be crowding 
out wilderness, but rather wilderness is expected to 
crowd out people. 

This counterposition of "primal" wilderness to 
humanity and to humanity's social "second nature" 
is completely atavistic. The view pivots on a myth 
that humanity is a stranger to natural evolution, in- 
deed that humanity's social "second nature" has no 
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relationship to biology's presumably enchanged 
"first nature." 


The Mystical Malthusians 


To the Enlightenment of two centuries ago, 
humanity — at least, potentially -- was the very 
voice of nature, and its place in nature utterly noble 
insofar as society was rational and humane. Today 
we are beginning to hear a new message. "The hu- 
man race could go extinct," declares Dave Fore- 
man, "and I, for one, would not shed any tears." 
Absurd as it may be, this view is not a rarity. In- 
deed, it is implicit 
in much of the 
thought that exists 
among the eco-mys- 
tics and eco-theists. 

What is impor- 
tant is that, when 
grizzly bears can be 
placed on a par with 
human beings in the 
name of biocentrici- 
ty -- and I am surely 
not trying to make a 
case for the "exter- 
mination" of bears, 
-- we are witnessing 
not a greater sensiti- 
vity to life in gene- 
ral but a desensitiza- 
tion of the mind to 
human agony, con- 
sciousness, persona- 
lity, and the potenti- 
ality of human be- 
ings to know and to 
understand that no other life form can approximate. 
In an era of sweeping depersonalization and ir- 
rationalism, the value of human personality and 
human rationality ceases to matter. 

Reverence for nature, even respect for non- 
human life, provides no guarantee that humans will 
be included in the orbit of a "life-oriented" mythos, 
the present crop of eco-mystics and eco-theists to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The classical example 
of this is what Robert A. Pois has called an 
"ingenuous permutation of mysticism" in the Nazi 
movement. Nazism, alas, was more than ingenuous. 
Hitler's Mein Kampf registered a stern, indeed 
“cosmic” view "that this planet once moved through 
the ether for millions of years without human be- 
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ings, and it can do so again someday if men forget 
that they owe their higher existence, not to the 
ideas of a few crazy ideologists, but to the knowl- 
edge and ruthless application of Nature's stern and 
rigid laws." Alfred Rosenberg, the ideologist par 
excellence of Nazism, railed against Jewish 
"dualism" and avowed a neopagan pantheism "for a 
bridging of the gap between spirit and matter 
through deification of nature," to cite Pois's sum- 
mary. This kind of language can be found at vary- 
ing levels of intensity in the writings of deep ecolo- 
gists, eco-mystics, and eco-theists today, who 
would certainly eschew any association with 
Nazism and who would avow their innocence in 
fostering the cultural legacy they are creating. 

Heinrich Himmler, who deployed the entire 
machinery of the SS in a vast operation to system- 
atically kill millions of people, held this view with 
a vengeance. "Man," he told his SS leaders in 
Berlin in June 1942, at the height of the Nazis' ex- 
termination operations, "is nothing special." Ironi- 
cally, his icy rejection of humanism found its fer- 
vent counterpart in his passionate love of animal 
life. Thus Himmler complained to a hunter, one 
Felix Kersten, "How can you find pleasure, Herr 
Kersten, in shooting from behind cover at poor 
creatures browsing on the edge of a wood, inno- 
cent, defenseless, and unsuspecting? It's really pure 
murder. Nature is so marvelously beautiful and ev- 
ery animal has a right to live." Such a passion for 
animal "rights" is often the flip side of the misan- 
thropic coin. Indeed, hatred of humanity has often 
reinforced adulation of animals, just as hatred of 
civilization has often reinforced hypersentimental 
"naturalism." 

I have adduced the shadowy world of sup- 
rahuman "naturism" to suggest the perilous ground 
on which many eco-mystics, eco-theists, and deep 
ecologists are walking and the dangers raised when 
desensitizing an already "minimalized" public, to 
use Christopher Lasch's term. As the late Edwar 
Abbey's denunciations of Latin "genetic inferiority 
and even "Hebraic superstitions" suggest, they are 
not immunized from the dangerous brew in its own 
right. The brew becomes highly explosive when it 
is mixed with a mysticism that supplants humanity's 
potentiality as a rational voice of nature with an all- 
presiding "Gaia," an eco-theism that denies human 
beings their special place in nature. 

Reverence for nature is no guarantee that the 
congregant will revere the world of life generally, 
and reverence for nonhuman life is no guarantee 
that human life will receive the respect it deserves. 
This is especially true when reverence is rooted in 
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deification -- and a supine reverence -- in any form 
whatever, particularly when it becomes a substitute 
for social critique and social action. 


Demography and Society 


It was Marx who made the firm observation 
that every society has its own "law of population." 
When the bourgeoisie needed labour in its early 
years to operate its industrial innovations, human 
life became increasingly "sacred" and the death 
penalty was increasingly reserved for homicidal 
acts. Before then, a woman in Boston was actually 
hanged merely for stealing a pair of shoes. In an era 
of automatic and automated devices, human life 
again tends to become cheap -- all pieties about the 
horrors of war to the contrary notwithstanding. A 
social logic that involved depopulation, mingled 
with a pathological anti-Semitism, guided Hitler 


ever more than his mystical "naturism." Demo- 


graphic policy is always an expression of social 
policy and the type of society in which a given 
population lives. 

The most disquieting feature of deep ecology 
theorists, Earth First! leaders, eco-mystics and eco- 
theists is the extent to which they nullify the im- 
portance of social factors in dealing with ecological 
and demographic issues -- even as they embody 
them in some of their most mystified middle class 
forms. This is convenient, both in terms of the ease 
with which their views are accepted in a period of 
social reaction and in the stark simplicity of their 
views in a period of naivete and social illiteracy. 

William Petersen, a serious demographer, has 
carefully nuanced what he calls “Some Home 
Truths About Population" in a recent issue of The 
American Scholar, Political factors, he points out, 
may play a larger role in recent famines than eco- 
nomic or even environmental ones. "Mozambique, 
recently named the poorest country in the world, 
has a fertile soil, valuable ores, and a fine coast- 
line," Petersen observes. "That its GNP has fallen 
by half over the past five years and its foreign debt 
has risen by $2.3 billion, one must ascribe to its 
Communist government and the destabilizing ef- 
forts of neighbouring South Africa. Of the popula- 
tion of roughly fourteen million, more than one 
person in ten is a would-be refugee, on the road 
fleeing civil war but finding no refuge anywhere." 

Even more striking is the case of the Sudan, a 
land once celebrated for its agricultural fecundity. 
The Sudan is now an appalling example of misman- 
agement, largely as a result of a British colonialist 
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legacy of commitment to the cultivation of cotton 
and to World Bank loans for the development of 
agribusiness. Pressure by the Bank for increased 
cotton production in the late 1970s to offset bal- 
ance-of-payment problems, the impact of rising oil 
prices on highly mechanized agricultural practices, 
and a considerable decline in home-grown food re- 
serves -- all combined to produce one of the most 
ghastly famines in northern Africa. The interaction 
of declining world prices for cotton, interference by 
the World Bank, and attempts to promote the sale 
of American wheat -- a cereal that could have been 
grown in the Sudan if the country had not been 
forced into the cultivation of crops for the world 
market -- claimed countless lives from hunger and 
produced massive social demoralization at home. 

This drama, usually explained by the Malthu- 
sians as "evidence" of population growth or by eco- 
mystics as an apocalyptic visitation by "Gaia" for 
presumably sinful acts of abuse of the earth, is 
played out throughout much of the Third World. 
Class conflicts, which may very well lie at the robt 
of the problems that face hungry people, are trans- 
mitted by the Malthusians into demographic ones in 
which starving country folk are pitted against al- 
most egually impoverished townspeople, and land- 
less refugees against nearly landless cultivators of 
small plots -- all of which immunizes the World 
Bank, American agribusiness, and a compradore 
bourgeoisie from criticism. 

Even in the First World, with its growing 
proportion of older people over younger ones, lob- 
bies like Americans For Generational Eguity (AGE) 
threaten to open a divide between recipients of so- 
cial security and the young adults who presumably 
"pay the bill." Such lobbies say almost nothing 
about the economic system, the corporations, or the 
madcap expenditures for armaments and research 
into "life control" that devour vast revenues and in- 
valuable resources. 

Population may soar for reasons that have less 
to do with reproductive biology than with capftalist 
economics. Destroy a traditional culture -- its val- 
ues, beliefs, and sense of identity -- and population 
increases may Outpace even soaring preindustrial 
death rates. Life expectancy may even decline while 
absolute numbers of people rise significantly. This 
occurred during the worst years of the Industrial 
Revolution amidst major tuberculosis and cholera 
pandemics, not to speak of monstrous working con- 
ditions that repeatedly thinned out the ranks of the 
emerging proletariat. Ecology, the "carrying ca- 
pacity” of a region, and least of all "Gaia" have 
very little to do with social demoralization and the 
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breakdown of cultural restraints to reproduction in 
periods of demographic transition. Economics and 
the exploitation of displaced agrarian folk are the 
really decisive factors, mundane as they may seem 
in the "cosmic" world of eco-mysticism and deep 
ecology. 

But conditions can stabilize and, given a 
higher quality of life, yield a relatively stable de- 
mographic situation.» Entirely new factors emerge 
that may give rise to negative population growth. I 
refer not only to a desire for small families and 
more cultivated lifestyles, and concern for the 
development of the individual child rather than a 
large number of siblings, but, above all, women's 
liberation movements and the aspirations of young 
women to be more than reproductive factories. 

In demographic transition, changes from tra- 
ditional agrarian economies to modern industrial 
and urbanized ones involve a change from condi- 
tions of high fertility and mortality to conditions of 
low fertility and morality. Demographic transition 
has been called by George J. Stolnitz, a serious 
demographer, "the most sweeping and best-docu- 
mented historical trend of modern times.” What 
should be added to his characterization is a crucial 
provision: the need to improve the living conditions 
of people who make this transition — an improve- 
ment that has generally been brought about by 
labour movements and socially concerned edu- 
cators, sanitarians, health workers, and radical or- 
ganizations. If demographic transition has not oc- 
curred in the Third World (as a population-bomber 
like David Brower has suggested), it is largely be- 
cause semifeudal elites, military satraps, and a per- 
nicious domestic bourgeoisie have harshly re- 
pressed movements for social change. It is evidence 
of the incredible myopia and intellectual crudity of 
deep ecology, eco-mystical, and eco-theistic aco- 
lytes that the notion of demographic transition has 
recently been written off as operative, with no at- 
tempt to account for the festering shantytowns that 
surround some of the largest Third World cities. 

In the meantime, relative improvements in 
thematical conditions of life in the First World have 
produced not the soaring population growth rates 
one would expect to find among fruit flies and 
lemmings, but rather negative rates. In Western Eu- 
rope, where Malthusians of several decades ago 
predicted soaring populations and accompanying 
famines -- particularly in England and Germany -- 
the bulk of the populations are far from starving. 
Birth rates in Germany, Denmark, Austria, Hun- 
gary and even Catholic Italy have either fallen be- 
low the national replacement rate or are approach- 
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ing zero population growth. 
Food production, in turn, has e- 
gualed or exceeded the needs of 
growing populations. Cereal pro- 
duction since 1975 rose 12 per 
cent. Even India, the so-called 
"worst case example,” tripled its 
production of grain between 
1950 and 1984. 

Much of the correlation bet- 
ween population growth and 
harsh living conditions is due to 
patterns of land ownership. In 
southern Asia, where population 
growth rates are high, 30 million 
rural households own no land or 
very little. These figures encom- 
pass nearly 40% of all the house- 
holds in the region. Similar con- 
ditions can be cited for Africa 
and Latin America. Land distri- 
bution is so heavily weighted in 
the Third World toward comm- 
ercial farming and elite owners 
(who have reduced rural popula- 
tions to virtual peonage) that one can no longer talk 
of a “population problem" in purely numerical 
terms without providing an apologia for terribly 
harsh class and social disparities. 


Will Ecology Become A Cruel Discipline? 


Divested of its social core, ecology can easily 
become a cruel discipline. Malthusians -- contem- 
porary no less than earlier ones -- often exhibited a 
meanness of spirit that completely fits into the "me- 
too" Yuppie atmosphere of the eighties. Consider 
the following excerpts from William Vogt's The 
Road to Survival, the work of an eminent biologist, 
that was published a generation ago. Anticipating 


more recent prescriptions, he avowed, "Large scale% 


bacterial warfare would be an effective, if drastic, 
means of bringing back the earth's forests and 
grasslands." And in a more thumping passage, he 
adds well on into the book that the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations “should 
not ship food to keep alive ten million Indians and 
Chinese this year, so that fifty million may die five 
years hence" -- a gothic form of "generosity" that 
recurs throughout the Malthusian literature of the 
eighties. (That this kind of prediction, like so many 
others uttered by older Malthusians, was utterly fal- 
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lacious and irresponsible seems never to affect new 
generations of Malthusians.) 

Recipes like Vogt's essentially faded from 
fashion in-the sixties, as social unrest in the Third 
World began to surge up and render them unten- 
able, and as the Cold War demanded new political 
alignments abroad. The year 1968, however, was 
not only a climactic one in radical politics but an 
initiating one in reactionary politics. In that year, 
an early manifestation of the move to the right was 
the publication and staggering popularity of Paul R. 
Ehrlich's The Population Bomb, which ran through 
thirteen printings in only two years and gave birth 
to an army of Malthusian population-bombers. 

That deep ecologists George Sessions and Bill 
Devall call Ehrlich a "radical ecologist" verges on 
black humour. The book still reads like a hurricane 
on the loose, a maddening blowout of spleen and 
venom. Beginning with a sketch of human misery 
in Delhi in which "people" (the word is used 
sneeringly to open almost every sentence on the 
first page) are seen as "visiting, arguing, and 
screaming," as “thrusting their hands through the 
taxi windows, begging...defecating and urinating,” 
Ehrlich and family seem to swoon with disgust over 
"people, people, people, people, people." We have 
a sense -- one that was by no means felt by most of 
the book's American readers -- that we have entered 
another world from Ehrlich's sublime campus at 
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Stanford University. Thus it was, we are told, that 
Ehrlich came to know "the feel of overpopulation," 
that is, the sense of disgust that pervades the entire 
Work. 

Thereafter, our "radical ecologist" runs riot 
with his misanthropy. The Third World is deper- 
sonalized into computer-age abbreviations like 
"UDCs" (underdeveloped countries); medical ad- 
vances are described as forms of "death control": 
and pollution problems "all can be traced to too 
many people” (Ehrlich's emphasis). Terrifying sce- 
narios engage in a ballet with each other that is 
strangely lacking in noticeable references to capital- 
ism or to the impact of an ever-expanding grow-or- 
die market economy on all social questions. Along 
with the usual demand for increased tax burdens on 
those who "breed" excessively, the need for con- 
traception, and educational work on family plan- 
ning, a centerpiece of the book is Ehrlich's demand 
for a "powerful governmental agency." Ac- 
cordingly: "A federal Department of Population and 
Environment (DPE) should be set up with the 
power to take whatever steps are necessary to es- 
tablish a reasonable population size in the United 
States and to put an end to the steady deterioration 
of our environment." (The book enjoyed a great 
vogue, incidentally, during the Nixon Administra- 
tion.) Lest we waver in our resolve, Ehrlich re- 
minds us: "The policemen against environmental 
deterioration must be the powerful Department of 
Population and Environment mentioned above" (my 
emphasis in both quotations). Happily for the 
“business community," Ehrlich quotes one J.J. 
Spengler to the effect that "It is high time, there- 
fore, that business cease looking upon the stork as a 
bird of good omen." 

The Population Bomb climaxes with a 
favourable description of what is now known as 
"the ethics of triage." Drawn from warfare, as 
Ehrlich explains, the idea briefly is this: When ca- 
sualties crowd a dressing station to the point where 
all cannot be cared for by the limited medical stff, 
some decisions must be made on who will be 
treated. For this purpose the triage system was de- 
veloped. All incoming casualties are placed in one 
of three classes. In the first class are those who will 
die regardless of treatment. In the second are those 
who will survive regardless of treatment. The third 
contains those who can be saved only if they are 
given prompt treatment. The presumption here is 
that the medical staff is "limited" and that diagnoses 
are free of political considerations like the align- 
ment of a patient's country in the Cold War. 
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Among New Age Malthusians, hardly any at- 
tempt is made to think out premises, indeed, to ask 
what follows from a given statement. If we begin 
with the premise that all life forms have the same 
“intrinsic worth," as deep ecologists contend, what 
follows is that we can accord to malarial 
mosquitoes and tsetse flies that same "right" to ex- 
ist that we accord to whales and grizzly bears. But 
complications arise: Can a bacterium that could 
threaten to exterminate chimpanzees be left to do so 
because it too has “intrinsic worth"? Should human 
beings who can control lethal diseases of chimps re- 
frain from "interfering" with the mystical workings 
of "Gaia"? Who is to decide what constitutes 
"valid" and "invalid" interference by human beings 
in nature? To what extent can conscious, rational, 
and moral human intervention in nature be seri- 
ously regarded as "unnatural," especially if one 
considers the vast evolution of life toward greater 
subjectivity and ultimately human intellectuality? 
To what extent can humanity itself be viewed sim- 
ply as a single species when social life is riddled by 
hierarchy and domination, gender biases, class ex- 
ploitation, and ethnic discrimination? 


Demography and Society 


The importance of viewing demography in so- 
cial terms becomes even more apparent when we 
ask: would the grow-or-die economy called capi- 
talism really cease to plunder the planet even if the 
world's population were reduced to a tenth of its 
present numbers? Would lumber companies, mining 
concerns, oil cartels and agribusiness render red- 
wood and Douglas fir forests safer for grizzly bears 
if -- given capitalism's need to accumulate and pro- 
duce for their own sake -- California's population 
were reduced to one million people? 

The answer to these questions is a categorical 
no. Vast bison herds were exterminated on the wes- 
tern plains long before the plains were settled by 
farmers or used extensively by ranchers -- indeed, 
when the American population barely exceeded 
some sixty million people. These great herds were 
not crowded out by human settlements, least of all 
by extensive population. We have yet to answer 
what constitutes the "carrying capacity" of the 
planet, just as we lack any certainty, given the pre- 
sent predatory economy, of what constitutes a 
strictly numerical balance between reduced human 
numbers and a given ecological area. 

All the statistics that are projected by 
demographers today are heavily conditioned by 
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various unspoken values, such as a desire for pris- 
tine “wilderness” or for more open land, a pastoral 
concept of nature, or a love of cultivated land. In- 
deed, human taste has varied so widely over the 
centuries with respect to what constitutes "nature" 
that we may well ask whether it is ever "natural" to 
exclude the human species -- a distinct product of 
natural evolution -- from our conceptions of the na- 
tural world, including so-called "pristine" wilder- 
ness areas. 

This much seems reasonably clear: a 
"wilderness" that has to be protected from human 
intervention is already a product of human inter- 
vention. It is no more "wild" if it has to be guarded 
than an aboriginal culture is truly authentic if it has 
to be shielded from the impacts of "civilization." 
We have long since left behind the remote world in 
which purely biological factors determined evolu- 
tion and the destiny of most species on the planet. 

Until these problematic areas that influence 
modern thinking on demographics are clarified and 
their social implications -- indeed, underpinnings -- 
are fully explored, the Malthusians are operating in 
a theoretical vacuum and filling it with extremely 
perilous ideas. Indeed, it is a short step from writ- 
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ing anti-Semitic letters to Jewish furriers in the 
name of "animal rights" to scrawling swastikas on 
Jewish temples and synagogues. | 
Eco-mystics, eco-theists, and deep ecologists 
create a very troubling situation when they intro- 
duce completely arbitrary factors into discussions 
on demographics. "Gaia" is whatever one chooses 
to make of "Her": demonic avenger or a loving 
mother, a homeostatic mechanism or a mystical 
spirit; a personified deity or a pantheistic principle. 
In all of these roles, "She" can easily be used to ad- 
vance a misanthropic message of species self-hatred 
-- or worse, a hatred of specific ethnic groups and 
cultures -- with consequences that cannot be fore- 
seen by even "Her" most loving, well-meaning and 
pacific acolytes. It is this utterly arbitrary feature of 
eco-mystical and eco-theistic thinking, often divest- 
ed of social content, that makes most New Age or 
"new paradigm" discussions of the population issue 
not only very troubling but potentially very sinister. 


editors' note: part one of this article appeared in 


Kick It Over issue #28. Part two is reprinted from 
Green Perspectives #15, April 1989. Order from: 
POB 111, Burlington VT USA 05402. 
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BILLBOARD 








the art and science of 








IMPROVEMENT 


by The Billboard Liberation Front 


editor's note: This article is an abridged version of 
the pamphlet "The Art and Science of Billboard 
Improvement.” The Billboard Liberation Front has 
been improving outdoor advertising since 1977. 
They can be reached c/o Processed World, 41 Sut- 
ter Street, Ste 1829, San Francisco CA 04104. 


AIM HIGH 


Once upon a time 
there were five tree plan- 
ters who, having worked 
very hard, took a vacation 
in Seattle. They saw a 
billboard which had a ve- 
ry phallic jet aircraft tor- 
quing across the sign with 
the caption "Aim High." 
So they did. 

They went onto the 
board, measured it, and 
got colour samples. They 
pasted red painted letters 
onto white butcher paper, 
got squeegees and other 
gear, and one evening rush hour they posted a per- 
son at one end of the freeway bridge next. togthe 
board, and another near an on-ramp in the other di- 
rection, all armed with walkie-talkies. The others 
wheat-pasted the paper onto a sign. 

Most observers were amused. Others were 
hostile. One father-son team got out of the car and 
demanded that the crew "Come down here right 
now!!!" The young vandals explained that they just 
had a job to do and ignored these "Love it or Leave 
it" types. The traffic flow soon compelled the all- 
American duo to leave. Indeed, it was so heavy that 
even with immediate warning -- cellular phones 
hadn't yet been invented -- the cops would have 
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This article is published for entertainment 
purposes only, Neither Kick It Over nor the produc- 
ers of the pamphlet would dream of suggesting that 
anyone do any of the things described; they are, 
after all, illegal. 





taken several minutes to arrive. 


Within fifteen minutes the sign was 
"corrected" and our heroes departed, leaving their 
spattered overalls and equipment in a friend's boat, 
which was anchored in one of the city's canals. To 
celebrate they went to a local bar, whose tinted 
windows turned out to have a commanding view of 
the crime. As they entered it was clear that virtually 
everyone had watched them; they were fin- 
gered...and the room broke into cheers. 

They had relaxed for perhaps 20 minutes when 
the police arrived looking for people to assist them 
in their inquiries. As no one had seen a thing, the 
cops left. 
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By noon the next day the board had been re- 
covered. It looked great...until the next winter rain, 
when the added letters showed through the wet pa- 
per. Next to "Aim High" were the words "Blow Up 
the Pentagon!" 


CHOOSING A BOARD 


Once you have identified a billboard you wish 
to improve, check to see if it is found in other loca- 
tions. You should determine which ones give your 
message optimum visibility. A board on the central 
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freeway will obviously give you more exposure 
than one on an obscure side street. You must 
then weigh the location/visibility factor with o- 
ther crucial variables such as physical accessibili- 
ty, potential escape routes, volume of foot and 
vehicular traffic during optimum alteration 
hours, etc. 

In choosing a board, keep in mind that the 
most effective alterations are often the simplest. 
If you can totally change the meaning of an ad- 
vert by changing one or two letters, you Il save a 
lot of time and trouble. Some ads lend them- 
selves to parody by the inclusion of a small image 
or symbol in the appropriate place (a skull, radia- 
tion symbol, happy face, swastika, etc). On other 
boards, the addition of a cartoon "thought bubble" 
or "speech balloon" for one of the characters might 
be all that is needed. 


PREPARATION 
Accessibility: How easy is it to reach the 


board? Will you need to bring a ladder or can you 
climb the board's support structure? If the board is 
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on a rooftop, can it be reached from within the 
building, or from a fire escape or an adjoining 
building? 

Practicality: How big are the letters and/or 
images you would like to change? How close to the 
platform at the bottom of the board is your work 
area? 

On larger boards, you can rig from above and 
hang over the face to reach points that are too high 
to reach from below. We don't recommend this 
method unless you have some climbing and rigging 
experience. Keep in mind that not only does this 
limit your work area, it also hampers your ability to 
leave the scene guickly if necessary. 

Security: After choosing your board, be 
sure to inspect it during day and night. Take note 
of all activities in the area. Who is about at 2 
AM? How visible will you be? Keep in mind that 
you will make noise; are there any apartment or 
office windows nearby? Walk lightly if you're on 
a rooftop -- who knows who you're walking 
over? 

What can you see from your work position 
on the board? Even though it is very difficult to 
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see a figure on a dark board at night, it is not 
impossible. Any point you have line of sight vision 
with is a point you can be seen from. 

How close is your board to the nearest police 
station? What is their patrol pattern in the area? 
Average response time to Joe Citizen's call? You 
can get an idea by staking out the area and observ- 
ing. Is it guiet at night or is there a lot of foot traf- 
fic? When the bars let out, will this provide cover -- 
i.e., drunks keeping the cops busy -- or will it in- 
crease the likelihood of detection by passersby? Do 
they care? If you are definitely spotted, it may pay 
to have your ground people check them out rather 
than just hoping they won't call the cops. Do not let 
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them connect you with a vehicle. Have your ground 
person(s) pretend to be chance passersby and find 
out what the observer thinks. We've been spotted at 
work a number of times, and most people were 
amused. You'll find that most people, including of- 
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ficials, don't look up unless given a reason to do 
so. 

Go up on the board prior to your hit. Get a 
feeling for being there and moving around on the 
structure at night. Bring a camera; it's a good cover 
for doing anything you're not supposed to: "Gee, 
officer, I'm a night photographer, and there's a 
great shot of the Bay Bridge from up here...." 

Check out your escape routes. Can you 
cross over rooftops and leave by a fire escape 
across the block? etc., etc. 

Illumination: Most billboards are flood- 
lit. Larger boards are usually shut off some 
time between Il PM and 2 AM by a time clock 
control somewhere on or near the board. 
Smaller boards frequently are controlled by 
photo-electric cells or conventional timelocks, 
also somewhere on the board. If you find the . 
photo-electric cell, you can turn the lights on 
the board off by taping a small flashlight di- 
rectly into the cell's "eye." This fools the unit 
into thinking it is sunrise, the time the lights 
are supposed to turn off, 

The timeclocks that control larger boards 
can be found in the control panels at the base of the 
Support structure and/or behind the board itself. 
These panels are often locked. Unless you are fa- 
miliar with energized electrical circuitry and de- 
vices of this type, we caution you to wait until the 
clock shuts itself off at midnight or so. Many of 
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these boards run 220 volts, and they could fry you 
to a crisp. 


GRAPHIC LAYOUT: 
LETTERING & IMAGE DESIGN 


Scale: If you are changing only a small 
area (one letter, a small symbol, etc.) you don't 
need to go to any elaborate lengths to match or 
design your "overlay" (we'll use this term to 
describe the finished image/lettering you'll be 
applying to the board). Just take actual mea- 
surements of tracings directly off the board. If, 
however, you intend to create overlays of great 
size and/or number of letters and you want the 
finished image to look as much as possible like 
the advertisers themselves had made it, plan on 
more elaborate preparation. 

From a position roughly level with the 
board, and looking at it square on, photograph 
the board. Make a tracing from a large print of 
the photo. Using measurements you have taken 
on the board (height, width, letter height, etc.), 
you can create a scale drawing of your intended al- 
teration, From this, it is possible to determine how 
large your overlays will need to be and what spac- 
ing will be required between letters. 

Colour Match: The two easiest ways to match 
the colouring of the board are: 1) carve a small 
piece directly off a painted or paper board; 2) get a 
paint sampler book from a good paint store. We 





Suggest sticking to solid colours and simple designs 
for maximum visual impact. 

Letter Style: If you wish to match a letter 
Style exactly, pick up a book of different letter 
types from a graphic arts store. You can convinc- 
ingly fake letters that aren't in the book by finding 
a closely matching letter style in the book and using 
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tracings of letters from your photo of the board as a 
guide for drawing the new letters. 

Application: We recommend not using over- 
lays much larger than 4'x3'. If your message is 
larger, you should section it and butt the sections 
together for the finished image. It gets very windy 
on boards, and 
large paste-overs = 
are difficult to 
apply. Some 
nights there is /' 
condensation on 
boards, and the 
areas to be cov- 
ered need to be 
wiped down. 
Use heavy pat- 
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TRAINING COURSE: 


Although there are many types of adhesive 
which can be used, we recommend rubber cement. 
Rubber cement is easily removable, but if properly 
applied will stay up indefinitely, and does not dam- 
age or permanently mark the board's surface. This 
becomes crucial if you're apprehended and the au- 
thorities and own- 
ers attempt to 
assess you for 
money lost due to 
property damage. 

Application of 
rubber cement on 
large overlays is 
tricky. You need to 
evenly coat both 
the back-side of the 
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paint suffuses the 
paper, making it 
super-tough, wa- 
ter-resistant and 
difficult to tear. For making overlays, roller coat 
the background and spray paint the lettering 
through cardboard cutout templates of the letters. 
For extremely large images or panels, use large 
pieces of painted canvas. The canvas should be 
fairly heavy to avoid being ripped by the wind. 
Glue and staple 1"x4" pine boards the entire hori- 
zontal lengths of the top and bottom of the canvas. 
The canvas will then roll up like a carpet for trans- 
portation, and can be unrolled over the top of the 
board and lowered into place by ropes. 

You can either tie the four corners and middle 
(top and bottom) very securely, or, if you can reach 
the face of the board by ladder or rope, attach the 
panel by screwing the 1"x4" boards to the billboard. 
A good battery powered drill is needed for this, We» 
recommend hex head "Tex" sheet metal screws, #8 
or #10 size. Use a hex head driver bit for your 
drill. These screws work well on either wood back- 
boards or sheet metal. 

To level overlay panels on the board, measure 
up from the bottom (or down from the top) of the 
board to the bottom line of where it needs to be in 
order to cover the existing copy. Make small marks 
at the outermost left and right-hand points. Using a 
chalk snap line with two people, snap a horizontal 
line between the two points. This line is your 
marker for placing your overlay(s). 
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to two minutes dry- 
ing time before ap- 
plying the paper to 
the board. 

To apply the cement, use full-sized (10") 
house paint rollers and a five-gallon plastic bucket. 
Have one person coat the back of the paste-overs 
while another coats the board's surface. Both peo- 
ple will be needed to affix the coated paste-over to 
the finished board surface. 





THE HIT 


Once you've completed the preparations and 
are ready for the actual hit, there are many things 
which can be done to minimize the risk of appre- 
hension: 

Personnel: Have the smallest number of peo- 
ple possible on the board. Three is about optimum 
-- two for the actual work and one look- 
out/communications person. You will probably re- 
quire additional spotting teams on the ground (see 
below). 

Communications: For work on larger boards 
where you're exposed for great lengths of time, we 
recommend hand-held communications devices (CB 
units or FM-band walkie-talkies). 

Have one or two cars positioned at crucial in- 
tersections within sight of the board. The ground 
unit(s) should monitor oncoming traffic and main- 
tain radio contact with the lookout on the board. 
(Note: Do not use the popular CB or FM channels; 
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there are many others to choose from. A verbal 
code is a good idea, since others do have access to 
the channels you will be using.) 

It is crucial that your ground crew not lounge 
around outside their vehicle(s), or in any other way 
obviously be hanging around a likely desolate area 
late at night for no apparent reason. A passing pa- 
trol car will notice them much sooner than they 
would notice you on the board. Keep a low profile. 

Escape: If you've done your homework, 
you'll know the terrain surrounding the board quite 
well. Prepare a number of alternate routes out of 
the area, and a rendezvous point with the ground 
support crew. If a patrol is approaching and you are 
in a difficult spot for quickly ditching and hiding 
(hanging on a rope in the middle of the board, for 
instance), it may be better simply to stay until they 
pass. Movement is more likely to catch the eye. 
Once on the ground, if pursuit is imminent, hiding 
may be the safest bet. If you've covered the terrain 
carefully, you'll be aware of any good hiding spots. 
Keep in mind that if the police do a thorough search 
(doubtful, but not impossible) they will use high- 
powered spotlights from cars and flashlights if on 
foot. A change of clothing stashed in 1 your hiding 
spot may prove useful. 





page 24, 26 (both), 28 from 
The Art and Science of Bill- 
board Improvement 


page 25 (top) from Louder 
Than Words by Jill Posener 
(Pandora Press, 11 New Fetter 
a London EC4P 4EE Eng- 
an 


page 25 (bottom) from Wind 
Chill Factor (PO Box 81961, 
Chicago IL USA 60681) 


page 27 from Portland Alliance 
(2807 SE Stark, Portland OR 
USA 97214) ` 
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DAYTIME HITS 


We don't recommend this for most high 
boards on or near freeways and major roads. It 
works well for doing smaller boards lower to the 
ground, where the alteration is relatively quick and 
simple. If you do choose to work in the light, wear 
coveralls (company's name on the back?), painters' 
hats, and work quickly. Keep an eye out for parked 
or passing vehicles bearing the billboard company's 
or advertiser's name. Each board has the company 
emblem at its bottom centre. If you're on a Sleaze 
Co. board and a Sleaze Co. truck pulls up, you're 
probably in trouble. It is unlikely that the workers 
will try to physically detain you (try bribery if nec- 
essary), but they will probably call the cops. 


POSTSCRIPT 


If anyone reading this primer finds it of any 
use in their own advertising endeavours, we at the 
BLF will consider it useful. We believe roadside 


advertising enhancement is a pastime more individ- 
uals should engage in. The more "real" messages 
we have on the freeways and streets, the better. 
--R.O. Thornhill, BLF Education Officer 


=. 2990 A.D. 1 


We're With You ALL The Way! 
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World Bank Memo 


THE GLOBAL VILLAGE 


Last December, World Bank Chief Economist 
Lawrence Summers issued'an internal memorandum 
recommending that "dirty" industries be moved to 
third world nations. Summers argued that rich peo- 
ple are worth more than poor people, so the finan- 
cial impact of pollution on a population will be less 
if the victims are poor. The memorandum, repro- 
duced below, has caused guite a stir since The 
Economist released a copy in its February 8th issue: 


Just between you and me, shouldn't the 
World Bank be encouraging more migration of 
the dirty industries to the LDC [less developed 
countries]? I can think of three reasons: 

1) The measurement of the costs of health- 
impairing pollution depends on the foregone 
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fiesta Bill Sonderian 


earnings from increased morbidity and mor- 
tality. From this point of view a given amount 
of health-impairing pollution should be done 
in the country with the lowest cost, which will 
be the country with the lowest wages. I-think 
the economic logic behind dumping a load of 
toxic waste in the lowest wage country is im- 
peccable and we should face up to that. 

2) The costs of pollution are likely to be 
non-linear as the initial increments of pollution 
probably have very low cost. I've always 
thought that under-populated countries in Afri- 
ca are vastly under-polluted; their air quality 
is probably vastly insufficiently low compared 
to Los Angeles or Mexico City. Only the la- 
mentable facts that so much pollution is gene- 
rated by non-transportable industries (trans- 
port, electrical generation), and that the unit 
transport costs of solid waste are so 
high, prevent world-welfare-enhancing 
trade in air pollution and waste. 

3) The demand for a clean envi- 
ronment for aesthetic and health reasons 
is likely to have very high income elas- 
ticity. The concern over an agent that 
causes a one-in-a-million change in the 
odds of prostate cancer is obviously go- 
ing to be much higher in a country 
where people survive to get prostate 
cancer than in a country where under-5 
mortality is 200 per thousand. Also, 
much of the concern over industrial at- 
mospheric discharge is about visibility- 
impairing particulates. These discharges 
may have very little direct health im- 
pact. Clearly trade in goods that em- 
body aesthetic pollution concerns 
should be welfare enhancing. While 
production is mobile the consumption 
of pretty air is non-tradeable. 

The problem with the arguments a- 
gainst all of these proposals for more 
pollution in the LDCs (intrinsic rights 
to certain goods, moral reasons, social 
concerns, lack of adequate markets, 
etc.) could be turned around and used 
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more or less effectively against every Bank 
proposal for liberalization. 

Ecomedia 

PO Box 915, Stn F, 

Toronto ON 

Canada M4Y 2N9. 


Environmental Activist Jailed 


Two recent incidents threaten the freedom and 
satety of Wangari Maathai, a prominent Kenyan 
environmental activist. In January, she was arrested 
for her work with the Forum for Restoration of 
Democracy, a new political party. She goes on trial 
May 27 for "rumour-mongering" and other political 
charges. In March, while protesting the eviction of 
hunger-striking women from a park, Maathai and 
three other women were beaten by security forces. 
The hunger=-strikers' protests have led to the release 
of over thirty political prisoners. : 
World Rainforest Report v.8#2 
Rainforest Action Network 
450 Sansome #700 
San Francisco CA USA 94111. 


Seal Massacre Controversy 


Following a Canadian government announce- 
ment that there would be a large kill of harp seals 
due to a major decline in Northern Cod stocks, 
Nova Scotia environmentalist David Orton spoke at 
two colleges about divisions within the green move- 
ment over this policy. The Maritime Fishermen's 
Union, despite its stated radical roots, supports the 
seal hunt and criticizes the International Fund for 
Animal Welfare's opposition, while the Green 
Party of Newfoundland and Labrador is split on the 
issue (a majority endorses the hunt), The Green 
Party of Canada is opposed. Orton points õut*that 
there is no consensus within the Green Party on en- 
vironment-vs.-jobs issues. A general social unwill- 
ingness to protect the environment at the cost of 
jobs is reflected in the Brundtland Report's advo- 
cacy of five to tenfold increases in economic 
growth, even if this means an ecologically destruc- 
tive lifestyle. 

There have been no limits to growth in the 
commercial fishing industry, leading to overfishing 
and the threat of extinction of the industry; human- 
centered reports of various study groups ignore this 
and blame the seals for the decline of fish. Seals are 
accused of spreading codworm among fish, though 
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the codworm problem is not unique to Canada or to 
grey seals; there is no proof that grey seals cause an 
increase in codworm incidence, but bounty prac- 
tices have significantly reduced the seal population. 
There is no respect for seals in themselves as a 
wonderful and necessary part of the marine 
ecosystem, and there has been insufficient research 
to justify claims that they are a threat to the fish 
population. 

Orton advocates a basic bias towards not in- 
terfering in nature: "value exists in the natural 
world, independent of its usefulness to human be- 
ings. We should only interact with this natural 
world, as the eight point deep ecology platform 
shows, to satisfy vital needs. Such needs accept 
long term ecosystem viability as part of determining 
vital needs." By experimenting on seals without 
their consent for commercial interests, the Dal- 
housie University Sealworm Interventional Project 
can be compared to the Nazi experiments on living 
people in the name of the Master Race. 

Green Web, 
RR3 Saltsprings, 
NS Canada BOK 1P0. 


USA Destabilizes Costa Rica 
Jon Reed, whose dispatches from Central 
America are frequently published in KIO, reports 


that Costa Rica, once the most peaceful and tranguil 
nation in the Americas, is turning into a typical 
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torture state due to the U.S.-instigated "war on 
drugs" and to increases in unemployment because 
of "economic adjustment" ordered by Bush and the 
International Murder Fund. He mentions the 
Guardia roaming the countryside torturing and 
murdering small farmers and their families found 
with small amounts of drugs despite the fact that 
they have encountered no one with weapons, while 
the president and his predecessor admit to having 
received money from cocaine trafficers and CIA 
fronts. Police are also murdering people in the 
cities in the course of regular shakedowns to aug- 
ment their meagre salaries. 

"There are steel bars on literally every win- 
dow and door in the (San Jose) metropolitan area. 
The radio, TV and newspapers publicize a steady 
stream of robberies, rapes, assaults and homicides. 
The once mostly unarmed Tico police now brandish 
sidearms, and even M-16s and Uzis... 

"While tourism and banana exports have ex- 
panded, so has the misery and poverty index. A re- 
cent study found that 20% of the country's richest 
families receive 50% of the national income, while 
the poorest 20% obtain barely 5%. Nearly one- 
quarter of the country's national budget now goes 
to pay the interest on the country's unpayable four 
billion dollar foreign debt, making it impossible to 
maintain the necessary safety net. Although the 
country has received much publicity for its envi- 
ronmental programs, Costa Rica's timber industry 


(and desperate campesinos) are deforesting the 
country at the world's fastest rate, 5.9% per year. 
For the moment there appears to be only one really 
‘promising’ economic growth industry in Costa 
Rica — cocaine trans-shipping and money-launder- 
ing.” This enables the USA to insist on militarizing 
the police. 


Common Market Militarized 


A writer in Peace News is apprehensive about 
the results of the Maastricht Treaty on European 
union, predicting that it will make the centre coun- 
tries richer and those on the outside poorer, and 
that the common defence policy will create a Euro- 
pean army which can be committed to launch offen- 
sive wars anywhere on the planet in the EC coun- 
tries’ interests. The decision to go to war will be 


, made at the European rather than national level, 
dragging in such previously neutral countries as 


Austria, Switzerland and the Nordic countries. 
Only a few of the European countries have allowed 
their citizens to express themselves by referendum 
on the union, and in one of these, Denmark, it has 
been rejected. 

Peace News, June 1992 

55 Dawes St. 

London SE17 England. 

one year 12 pounds. 
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LEONARD PELTIER AND BIG MOUNTAIN: 


by Mary McLaughlin, Arthur Miller, and Pete Murney 


This year, 1992, marks the 500 year anniver- 
sary of the Columbus expedition, which many gov- 
ernments and corporations are celebrating as "An 
Encounter of Cultures." The counter-movement to 
this, loosely organized under the banner "500 Years 
of Resistance," seeks to counter the prevailing my- 
thology about the Columbus voyages, and many 
people in Europe and the America's are organizing 
cultural and educational events towards that end. 

The indigenous people of North America are 
survivors of a holocaust of immeasurable propor- 
tions. Re-examination of American history is a mo- 
ral necessity for the US as a whole, and a difficult 
thing for the individual. On the one hand, when 
many non-Indian people look at events of the past, 
they cannot help but acknowledge that what occurr; 
ed was an atrocity motivated by racism and greed, 
and see cause for shame. On the other hand, we all 
know we cannot change the past, most of us like to 
think that given the chance we would surely do bet- 
ter, and furthermore most Americans have been led 
to believe that all these bad things ended with the 
Wounded Knee Massacre. of 1890. Consequently, 
many people feel there is little or nothing to be 
done about it now. 

If this examination of the past is going to have 
any meaning for the future, however, it is necessary 
to look beyond 1890 and also assess the fate of In- 
dian people in the 20th century, which is nearly ov- 
er, and about which most non-Indians know next to 
nothing. The Indian Wars did not end 100 years a- 
go but have continued throughout this century, in a 
more sophisticated form but with just as disastrous 
consequences for Indian people. 

A few general points must be borne in mind in 
any discussion of these issues. First, it must be re- 
membered that treaties are the supreme law of the 
land and they are made only between sovereign na- 
tions. The US does not make treaties with individu- 
al states or minority populations. This is a fact of- 
ten forgotten or trivialized and this issue of native 
sovereignty is at the heart of every traditional land 


struggle in North America. Second, when the reser- _ 


vation system was set up, Indians were pushed into 
the lands nobody else wanted because those lands 
were not arable or good for grazing. In the 20th 
century it was discovered that most of the nation's 
energy reserves lie under this undesirable land. 
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So once again, Indian people found themselves 
in the way of progress. Which leads to the third 
point, which is that the US government has 
throughout the 20th century colluded with private 
interests, particularly the energy conglomerates, in 
order to violate every treaty made with the Indian 
nations and thereby get its hands on the little land 
these people had left. A central plank in this strat- 
egy was the establishment of the tribal council sys- 
tem, which gave the appearance of Native auton- 
omy but was in fact controlled by the Department 
of Interior. Tribal councils were opposed by most 
Indian tribes, but they are the only Indian voice 
recognized by the federal government and they are 
empowered to do nothing but sell or lease tribal 
land. The US government has made it clear that it 
will stop at nothing to get this land. In recent years 
it has acted with particular ruthlessness at Big 
Mountain, Arizona and Pine Ridge, South Dakota. 

Big Mountain is one community in the Black 
Mesa region of the Navajo Reservation where right 
now, today, hundreds of Dine families (Dine is the 
traditional Navajo's name for themselves) are fac- 
ing imminent forced removal from their homes on 
Indian land so that Peabody Coal can expand its 
Black Mesa operation, already the largest stripmine 
in the world. These people, who live in some of the 
last traditional Native communities in North Ameri- 
ca, have been fighting relocation for the past 16 
years. 

In 1974 Congress enacted Public Law 93-531, 
which mandated the relocation of 10,000 Dine peo- 
ple. This was supposedly done to resolve a land 
dispute between the Navajo and Hopi, who have 
lived side by side for centuries, but the dispute was 
a hoax, fabricated in order to secure title for the ex- 
ecution of mineral development leases on Black 
Mesa. PL 93-531 was itself the capstone on several 
decades of lies and legal maneuvers too numerous 
and complex to describe here. There also isn't 
space to describe the fate of the thousands of Dine 
who have already relocated, more than half of 
whom are now homeless, or the hardships and ha- 
rassment endured by those who have chosen to re- 
main on the land. Suffice to say that in 1980 the 
Fourth Russell Tribunal, convening in Rotterdam, 
ruled that PL 93-531 violated the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
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900 YEARS OF RESISTANCE CONTINUES 


cide as well as five other international human rights 
covenants. 

Nevertheless. it remains the law of the land. 
Relocation was supposed to have been completed by 
July 8, 1986. Things have moved slowly in part be- 
cause both Peabody Coal and the US government 
have maintained a public posture that none of this is 
happening, but things are coming to a head very 
quickly, The Bush administration wants it all 
wrapped up this year because Peabody Coal has ne- 
gotiated some big deals with Japan which reguire 
immediate expansion, and the sale of this coal is ex- 
pected to significantly narrow the trade deficit with 
the Japanese. So we have every reason to believe 
that the axe will fall for good in the summer of 
1992, and the dramatic increase in harassment of 
people on the land last fall bears this out. 

The Pine Ridge Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota sits on top of the largest uranium deposits 
in the US. Uranium mining has long been opposed 
by the traditional Lakotas but in the early 1970s 
Pine Ridge had a tribal council headed by a man 
named Dick Wilson who favoured uranium devel- 
opment and routinely murdered or assaulted his op- 
ponents. This situation led the traditional Lakotas 
to ask the American Indian Movement (AIM) for 
help, which resulted in the occupation of Wounded 
Knee in 1973. 

In the backlash of the next three years, scores 
of Indian people at Pine Ridge were murdered and 
hundreds more were victims of violent assaults. 
The vast majority of these crimes were never inves- 
tigated, even though the FBI had jurisdiction and 
maintained at the time its highest ratio of agents to 
civilians found anywhere in the country. The FBI 
was in fact providing Wilson's vigilante squad with» 
intelligence about AIM members and an impressive 
array of military assault weapons because the feder- 
al police were massed at Pine Ridge for the express 
purpose of destroying AIM. 

This reign of terror reached a climax on June 
26, 1975, when two FBI agents opened fire on an 
AIM camp near Oglala, South Dakota, initiating a 
shootout in which both agents and an AIM member 
named Joe Stuntz were killed. Predictably, Joe 
Stuntz's death has never been investigated. In addi- 
tion, on the day of the shootout, Dick Wilson was 
in Washington DC illegally signing over one-eighth 
of the reservation for uranium development. 
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The deaths of the two agents led to more ter- 
ror at Pine Ridge and eventually AIM member 
Leonard Peltier was sentenced to two consecutive 
life terms for aiding and abetting in their deaths. He 
has spent the past 15 years in federal prison for a 
crime he did not commit, convicted and sentenced 
on the basis of evidence and testimony which the 
government acknowledged over a decade ago was 
false. Leonard was recently denied an evidentiary 
hearing in his latest effort to get a new trial, and 
there is now a renewed effort to get Congress to 
convene hearings on the matter. 

The two situations briefly described here ref- 
lect a pattern whose outlines can be traced all over 
the continent. The Columbus Quincentennial is un- 


»doubtedly raising the issues of historical injustice 


and cultural genocide, but these issues are being 
raised with all eyes squarely on the past. Our cro- 
codile tears will not help Crazy Horse and will do 
even less for his descendants. Reality in Indian 
country today means nearly total unemployment, 
forced sterilization, forced relocation and malnutri- 
tion. It means having the highest rate of infant mor- 
tality and the lowest life expectancy. It means chro- 
nic injustice and political assassination. All these 
things are acts of war, pure and simple, and the cit- 
izens of the US need to not only recognize that 
these things occur, but also recognize the degree to 
which they profit from their occurrence. This is es- 
pecially true of people who count themselves as 
part of the movement for progressive social change 
in this country, because the moral integrity of the 
movement, like that of the nation, rests with its a- 
bility to face the wrongs still being done to the Nat- 
ive people of North America. The struggles to stop 
relocation at Big Mountain and gain justice for 
Leonard Peltier are both good places to start. 

To this end we are calling for coordinated in- 
ternational days of action on the following dates: 
*June 26 (anniversary of the Oglala shootout) -- 
day of action to free Leonard Peltier 
*July 6 (anniversary of the relocation deadline at 
Big Mountain) -- day of action for Big Mountain 
*October 12 -- day of action in honour of 500 
years of ongoing Native resistance in the Americas. 

Please join in these days of action in any way 
that you can. If you plan to participate please send 
information about your activities to: 

Support for Native Sovereignty, PO Box 2104, 
Seattle WA USA 98111. 
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an anarchist 
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life 


On Decémber 26, 1991, just 15 days 
before his 90th birthday, an old friend and 
good comrade, Domenic Sallitto, died. His 
death ended a long lifetime dedicated to his 
anarchist vision. Domenic, Dom, or Menico 
as he was called by his friends and comrades 
was born soon after the turn of the century 
in the town of Calatafimi, Sicily. Calatafimi 
was the town at which Garibaldi had landed 
when he brought the Risorgimento to Sicily 
in 1860. After Garibaldi left Sicily, there 
remained a residual tradition of radicalism 
and anti-clericism that affected many Sicil- 
ians, including some of Domenic's family. 

Young Domenic was influenced by the 
19th century heritage of radicalism and ide- 
alism. He had little formal education, but 
rapidly developed an inquiring intellect. His 
growth was stimulated by his passion for 
reading, discussions with members of his 
family and a fortunate happenstance: the lo- 
cal town heretic, a Professor Vasily, became 
fond of young Domenic and devoted much 
time to Dom's development. Dom spent 
whatever time he could take from the fam- 
ily's small business (making morning coffee 
and biscotti for workers leaving for work) 
with Vasily, to whom he credited his radical 
awakening and development as an anarchist. 

Vasily's socratic relationship with 
young Domenic was crucial to the growth of 
Dom's critical and analytical ability. This 
quality never left Menico. He never allowed 
the passage of time to obscure, fossilize or 
diminish his thinking processe® or his con- 
victions. His anarchism, his practice of in- 
dividual responsibility, his dedication to 
freedom, his anti-clericism and his practice 
of mutual aid were all developed before he 
left Sicily, and remained intact to the time of 
his final illness. 





New York, New York 


Domenic arrived in New York in 1920 
at the age of 18, having had to leave Sicily 
because of the increased threat of Fascism. 


Remembering Domenic Sallitto | 
by David Koven | 





In New York, he joined some of his family, 
who had emigrated from Sicily before him, 
and he soon connected with an international 
anarchist group involved in actively working 
for the defense of Sacco and Vanzetti. The 
International Group consisted of many Ital- 
ian comrades who had left Italian poverty to 
seek work in the mines and workshops of 
the United States. There were also many an- 
archists from all parts of Italy who had emi- 
grated to escape the political harassment that 
accompanied Mussolini's rising power. 

Another component of the International 
Group was the large number of Jewish anar- 
chists who had been actively involved in or- 
ganizational work in the growing labour 
movement in the United States, and who had 
taken part in the pro-labour and anti-war 
movement that culminated in the deportation 
of Emma Goldman, Alexander Berkman and 
many other activist anarchist comrades in 
1919. The International Group also had Rus- 
sian, German and Scandinavian comrades, in 
addition to a number of anarchists who were 
members of the IWW. Menico contributed 
both his great energy and questioning in- 
tellect to the life of the group. The Group in 
its turn, anarchist comrades of such diverse 
backgrounds, contributed to Menico's 
growth. 

The in- 
fluences on 
the group 
were many: 
Goldman and 
Berkman; 
Luigi Gallea- 
ni, the char- 
ismatic orat- 
or and editor 
of the Italian 
language an- 
archist re- 
view Crona- 
ca Sowversi- 
va. In addi- 
tion, there 
was a rich 
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mixture of anarchist thought derived. 


from discussion of the activities and 
writings of Bakunin, Kropotkin, Proud- 
hon, Stirner and the numerous anarchist 
writers and activists who had con- 
tributed to the growth of anarchism in 
Europe and the United States during the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries. The 
stimulation of all these ideas had the ef- 
fect of broadening Domenic's historical 
perspective. His already strong com- 
mitment to individual responsibility 
was strengthened by the ideas of Luigi 
Galeani, but it was also tempered by 
the communitarian visions and anarcho- 
communist views of Malatesta, 
Kropotkin, Goldman and Berkman. 

Although Menico remained in 
New York for about ten years, he never 
felt comfortable in the city. Coming as 
he did from a small Sicilian town, he 
missed the natural world and the ability 
to have productive, meaningful rela- 
tionships with one's neighbours and 
family. He found distasteful the noisy 
hustle and bustle of metropolitan life. 
In 1931, Menico and a young comrade 
with whom he had been living left New 
York and settled in Oakland, Califor- 
nia. Here, in May of 1932, she gave 
birth to a daughter, Nina, to whom 
Menico remained devoted for the rest 
of his life. Nina's birth was soon fol- 
lowed by the death of her mother from 
tuberculosis. 

This tragic even began a period of 
travail in Domenic's life. He had be- 
come an active participant in the large, 
international anarchist community cen- 
tered in and around San Francisco. In 
order to make a living, he teamed up 
with another comrade, John Ferrero, 
known familiarly to his comrades as 
"Johnny the Cook," and together they 
opened a small restaurant in Oakland. It 
became the centre around which many 
comrades gathered. Above the kitchen 
was a small mezzanine, part of which 
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they 
editor of the anarchist monthly "MAN." : 


This ultimately led to Johnny's and. — 
Menico's arrest by the immigration ZA 
authorities on April 11, 1934, and they Z 


were held for deportation back to Fas- 
cist Italy. | 
They were never formally charged 
or tried by the courts. Their arrest was 
just another attempt on the part of the 


ultra-reactionary politicians of Cali- =: 
. fornia to destroy anyone connected with =: 


the labour movement, or any who ex- 
pressed viewpoints hostile to their: 
vested interests. The year 1934 also 
witnessed the bloody repression of the ` 
longshoremen's strike in San Francisco. 
The immigration department, although 
supposedly federal officials, were con- 
trolled by such local forces as the viru- 
lently anti-labour William Randolph 
Hearst, the banking overlord A.P. Gi- 
annini and the rich and powerful farm 
corporations of California. The attitude | 
of the immigration authorities was one |. 


which gave them "carte blanche" con- 4%> 


trol over foreign-born immigrants. 

The excuse used by the immigra- ' 
tion service for the arrest of Ferrero ` 
and Sallitto was that they had rented ; 


space to MAN, which advocated insur- 3 


rection and the overthrow of the capi- + 
talist system. The Immigration Depart- % 


ment couldn't touch the editor of MAN, =: 


Marcus @raham, because they couldn't . 
prove that he hadn't been born in the 
USA, so they chose instead to try to = 
cripple the paper by deporting Ferrero = 
and Sallitto. Despite this harassment, =: 
MAN continued to appear until after the ` 
beginning of WW2. 

With the two men jailed on Ellis 
Island, a large defense movement was 
started to save them from deportation to 
sure death or brutal incarceration by 
Mussolini. Dom made arrangements 
with comrades to take care of his 
daughter Nina while he was in jail. 
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Years later, he recounted to me the story of having 
a hostile FBI man threaten to take his Nina away 
from him and place her in an orphanage, in order to 
break Dom's spirit of resistance. They were held in 
prison for more than a year before the defense 
committee managed to obtain a writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus, upon which they were released on bail. 

Coming soon after the Sacco and Vanzetti 
case, the defense committee, a conglomeration of 
Anarchists, the American Civil Liberties Union, la- 
bour organizations, the IWW and even the New 
- York and Brooklyn Federation of Churches, exert- 
ed pressure on the so-called liberal Roosevelt ad- 
ministration to release the men, but it wasn't until 
January, 1938, that the charges were finally 
dropped. Domenic then returned to California to 
join Nina, now five years old, and Aurora Alleva, 
anarchist daughter of an anarchist family, who 
would become his lifelong companion. 


In California 


Dom and Aurora set about reconstructing 
their lives. It was still the time of the great depres- 
sion, and work was scarce. Dom, who was a 
skilled metal worker, had trouble getting work, or 
when he did get work was fired for trying to orga- 
nize his fellow workers to attempt to improve their 
working conditions. There were times when they 
lived with almost no income. They had rented a 
small house on a farm in Santa Clara, near San 
Francisco. Here they were able to grow much of 
their food. Dom, a small man, barely five feet tall, 
possessed a powerful, rich baritone voice. He was 
also a talented self-taught musician, able to play a 
variety of string instruments. When Dom and Au- 
rora were really in desperate straits, he would take 
his guitar or mandolin and sing in the local bars in 
order to bring a little money into the house. His 
musical talent, coupled with that of other anarchist 
musicians, also provided much of the entertainment 
and dance music at the many anarchist festes spon- 
sored by the northern California groups. Those 
marvelous sociable picnics and dances helped to 
bond our anarchist groups and raised money for the 
movement. 

Later, Dom and another comrade rented a 
piece of land on which they would grow crops of 
vegetables for the market. Eventually, faced with a 
growing need for some economic security and re- 
flecting his strong need for economic independence, 
Menico bought himself an old truck and some gar- 
dening equipment and began working as a gardener. 
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His ability, his capacity for hard work, his reliabil- 
ity, coupled with his research into horticulture and 
gardening practices, enabled him to establish a 
group of customers upon whom he could rely for 
earning a decent income. During the fruit seasons, 
Aurora worked in the canneries for added income. 
Domenic and Aurora remained important 
contributors to the activities and life of the anar- 
chist groups on the west coast. They were aware of 
the pitfalls of this acquisitive society, and main- 
tained their simple lifestyle. True to his anarchist 





belief in not exploiting anyone else's labour, Dom 
consciously kept his enterprise small enough for 
him to do all of the work himself. 

Dom kept his intellect alive by intensive 
reading and discussion of ideals. He believed that 
being an anarchist entailed more than intellectual 
alliance to a hardened set of ideas, and never hesi- 
tated to speak out and act upon his convictions. 
Appreciating the role the American Civil Liberties 
Union had played in helping to free him, he re- 
mained connected to the ACLU for the rest of his 
life. His membership wasn't merely a sentimental 
attachment, but rather one of active participation in 
the civil libertarian issues of his community. A 
number of times, at his instigation, the local ACLU 
took action to prevent religious groups from using 
the public schools as venues for their propaganda. 

At the outbreak of the Vietnam War, almost 
alone among the anarchists of their generations, 
Menico and Aurora joined with other peace ac- 
tivists of their community and participated in the 
antiwar demonstrations and activities, Looking 
back at Menico's life, one can observe his dedica- 
tion to his ideals and consistency in both his beliefs 
and actions to further these ideals. His self respect 
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mirrored his respect for other people's rights and 
opinions, as did his practice of mutual aid. His in- 
tegrity caused him to put into practice to the best of 
his ability his vision of anarchy, and in so doing 
Domenic Sallitto set an example for us all. 


A Personal Note: 


For me, Domenic's death is a personal loss. 
He and Aurora have been important people in my 
life since we first met, when Audrey Goodfriend 
and I arrived in San Francisco in January, 1947. We 
became warm, responsive and supportive comrades 
and friends. At that time, we spent long delightful 
days visiting with them in their tiny rented house in 
Los Gatos. Aurora, a marvelous cook, would pre- 
pare delicious meals which we would share, (I can 
still remember that first incredible Rissotto Mi- 


and Berkeley. At these meetings, he held his own in 
discussions with such luminaries as Kenneth Rex- 
roth and Paul Goodman. Later, when we started 
Walden School in Berkeley, he contributed both la- 
bour and monetary support to the continuance of 
the school. 

If success in this life can be measured by one's 
integrity, reliability, ability to maintain one's hu- 
manity, and a devotion to the ideal of a more hu- 
mane, responsive, egalitarian society, then Domen- 
ic Sallitto was one of the most successful of all 
men. 

-- January, 1992 


Thanks for photos and magazines to David 


Koven, Nina Gherardi, Bob d'Attilio, and Jerry 
Kaplan and the Anarchist Archives Project. 


lanese she prepared for us.) They also 
took pleasure in introducing us to the 
Northern California countryside. 

But the most important connections 
that took place between us resulted from 
the afternoons spent in discussion of our 
understandings of the events transpiring in 
this society, and our interpretations of an- 
archism. The various events that had 
marked our lives were humanized and 
made comprehensible by these candid ex- 
changes. Menico's intellect was always 
challenging and stimulating. His ability to 
understand the effects of his past life with 
all of its trials and tribulations on his pre- 
sent life, and his recognition of how his 
present life reflected his convictions and 
his past, was inspirational. Later, Menico 
actively participated in the lively anarchist 
group meetings we held in San Francisco 


CAN WE MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 


IF EVER THERE WAS A NEED FOR AL- 
TERN laad ES, it is now. ts? and 
corporate policies are giving üs a deteriorati 
environment, e komi kor Cana free väli 
the = pobe dismantling of Canada itself. 


But groups and individuals are working for 
world th eth is peaceful, tai tali a tale 


| yun A Digest brings pee 
[| ideas, events, resources, 


A eran issue of the Digest is $1; 
| Scene are $25/year + $1. 75 Tory GST. 


Connexions, 427 Bloor St. W, Toronto 
MSS 1X7 (416) 960-3903 
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THE ANARCHIST ARCHIVES PROJECT 


The AA Project is an independent undertaking committed to 
collecting and cataloguing literature written by anarchists or on the 
subject of anarchism for the eventual creation of an archival library. 


Since its inception in 1982, the AA Project has collected and 
catalogued over 400 periodicals, 600 books, 375 pamphlets and 
425 newspaper clippings, journal articles, leaflets and broadsides 
for a total of close to 6,500 items. 


The AA Project is continually looking for donations of periodicals, 
pamphlets, books and other anarchist related items to add to its 
collection. 


How you can help: 


* If you publish an anarchist periodical, donate a subscription to 
the AAP. You can also help to publicize the project by 
mentioning the APP or reprinting this flyer in your publication. 

* If you have written a book, pamphlet, or anything else from an 
anarchist perspective or on the subject of anarchism (even if 
from an non-anarchist position), send the AAP a copy. 

en throw your old anarchist literature out. If you have 

narchist newspapers, journals, 'zines, books, or other items, | 
donate them to the AAP. (Postage will be reimbursed if 
requested. The AAP will also consider purchasing materials) 

* Make a contribution. 


The AAP can also help you with your research by providing low cost 
photocopying and bibliographies on selected subjects. 


if you are interested in donating materials, making a contribution or 
learning more about the Anarchist Archives Project, please write: 
Jerry Kaplan Sa 
AA Project 
P.O. Box 1323 | 
SAMBOR, MA 02238 
J.S.A. 
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by bob melcombe 

I was talking with a friend the other 
day about the role of government in re- 
sponding to the ecological crisis. My 
friend says that governments should get 
credit for what good they do: "If they do 
something good, more power to them." I 
say, that's precisely the problem! 

As the crisis worsens, and there 
should be no doubt that it will, the calls 
for government action will grow even 
louder and more determined. Legislate 
this! Ban that! Punish the polluters! Tell 
us what to do! People of all political per- 
suasions are concerned, and are looking 
for solutions. j 

There is a certain apparent logic at 
work here. After all, who but the state can 
control the giant corporations? What peo- 
ple like my friend are forgetting is that 
any government (capitalist, Marxist, what- 
ever) that is willing to use its power to 
control its business class will be even 
more willing to use that power to control 
its own citizenry. If we choose to give 
more power to "our" governments, they 
will use that power the way they always 
have -- in their own interests. 

The assumption here, of course, is 
that a government can be found that actu- 
ally would exercise real control over busi- 
ness. This assumption would be laughable 
if it weren't so dangerous. More likely, 

_ what we'd see is even greater regulation of 
the individual. Which is what most of the 
"environmental initiatives” takén so far in 
Canada amount to. The best we can hope 
for is some kind of Green New Deal, as 
suggested in the Brundtland Report, some- 
thing that slows the collapse to a 
"manageable" rate. 

Contrary to. popular mythology, 
western capitalist governments already 
wield massive power against their popula- 
tions, to target and harass dissidents and 
disadvantaged peoples. Already we are 


seeing moves against eco-activists: infiltra- 
tion, frame-ups, beatings, jailings. How can 
anyone imagine that, as the crisis worsens, 
these attacks won't also worsen? 

Beyond the risk of increased repres- 
sion, and tied in to the recognition that gov- 
ernments will rarely act against the interests 
of their corporate sponsors, history shows us 
that any time a government is forced to act 
in the wider interest, that action is always 
the minimum necessary to ease popular pres- 
sure. Whether it be Gorbachov's glasnost or 
the NDP's introduction of Medicare, the re- 
forms made no fundamental difference to the 
powers of capital and the state.to control our 
lives. What they did do was divert a large 
number of activists into lobbying and leg- 
islative ventures, with little to show for it 
but their own cynicism. 

I see no reason to believe that the ecol- 
ogy crisis will evoke a different response. 
Most of what we've seen so far has focussed 
on the individual. What little has been aimed 
at the corporations can't even be called 
"half-way" measures, they've not gone that 
far. Even the most "progressive" parties of- 
fer nothing more radical than "sustainable 
development." There is no hope from that 
quarter. 

No, the only hope lies in popular ac- 
tion, action directed against the polluters, the 
waste-makers, the world-wreckers them- 
selves. Action that stops the destruction 
where it begins. Action that not only refuses 
to hand over what little liberty we have re- 
maining to the bureaucrats and regulators, 
but that serves to expand that liberty to the 
point where real change, meaningful change, 
is not only possible but inevitable. 

Surely if history has taught us nothing 
else, it has taught us that real change only 
ever comes from the people, acting them- 
selves, in their own name. It has never -- 
never -- come from any government. 


.. INDEED! 
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-IN BRIEF- 


Russian Women's Liberation 


Tatyana Mamonova, whose underground mag- 
azine Woman and Russia fueled a new women's 
liberation movement in the USSR in 1980 and re- 
sulted in her arrest and exile, has begun a new pub- 
lication called Women And Earth. Printed in both 
Russian and English, the magazine will be pub- 
lished twice a year, on March 8 (International 
Women's Day) and December 10 (International 
Human Rights Day). It will be free to East Euro- 
pean readers; westerners pay $10/copy. Send sub- 
scription cheques to: 

Tatyana Mamonova 
70 Terry Road 
Hardfort CT USA 06105. 


Bisexual Women's Anthology 


The first Canadian anthology by and about bi- 
sexual women is calling for poetry, essays, short 
stories, theory, oral histories, journals, letters, hu- 
mour, interviews, conversations, rants, rages and 
(wo)manifestos about all issues and experiences re- 
lated to being a bisexual woman. Drawings, pho- 
tographs and other visuals also requested. At least 
half the anthology will be written and produced by 
women of colour. Deadline: September 1, 1992. 
Bisexual Women's Anthology 
c/o Sister Vision Press 
P.O. Box 217, Stn E, 

Toronto ON Canada M6H 4E2. 


Mazda Boycott 


More and more, people are noticing and 
protesting the use of Native North American 
names, and of white slang for native peoples and 
ideas, for cars, sport teams and so on. The latest is 
a boycott and phone zap of Mazda for its new car, 
the "Navajo," and its ad: "No one knows the land 
like a Navajo." Mazda's phone number is 1-800- 
345-3799. 

Protesting AntiRacism Newsletter 
HC 73, Box 169C, 
Drury MO USA 65638-9724. 
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Women's Health Care 


Profane Existence has just published “Take 
Back Your Life: A Wimmin's Guide to Alternative 
Health Care." This pamphlet reprints a series of 
five articles from Profane Existence magazine. 
Topics covered include birth control, menstruation, 
genito-urinary infections, AIDS, and a herstory of 
witches and midwives. $1 ($2 outside North 
America) from: 

Profane Existence, 
PO Box 8722, 
Minneapolis MN USA 55408. 


Gay/Lesbian/Queer Prisoners 


Cold Iron, an anthology of writing and art by 
and about Lesbian, Gay and Queer prisoners, is 
seeking submissions. Any work that reflects the ex- 
periences and concerns of Gay, Lesbian or Queer 
prisoners, their lovers, families or friends will be 
considered. Says editor Lin Elliot: "I am especially 
interested in articles that are the result of collabo- 
ration between prisoners and non-prisoners. A fo- 
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cus of the anthology will be on building bridges in 
an attempt to maintain positive relationships across 
the walls." Deadline is December 31, 1992. 

Cold Iron 

c/o John Fall 

1457B 22nd Ave. 

Seattle WA USA 98122. 


Greens Gathering 


Minneapolis is the 
place, August 5-9 the 
date for Greens Gath- 
ering 92. The confer- 
ence will examine a 
variety of issues, in- 
cluding electoral poli- 
tics, and green organi- 
zing. Immediately pre- 
ceding the conference 
will be a Greens Econ- 
omics Training Prog- 
ram, featuring many 

— workshops discussing 
ways to create a participatory economic system. For 
more information: 

Greens Gathering 92 
PO Box 582711 
Minneapolis MN USA 55458-2711. 





Hands Against War 


The Hands Project is an ongoing pro-peace art 
project sponsored by Safety Orange, a Madison WI 
group of artists, teachers and media workers who 
have been producing peaceful protest against war 
and militarism. Its goal is to collect more than 
100,000 individual handprints on orange postgards 


to send to the United Nations in recognition of 


those who were killed by U.S. bombs and their af- 
ter-effects in the Persian Gulf War. Write: 

The Hands Project, Safety Orange 

Box 9023, Madison 

WI USA 53715-0023. 


Women and Ecology 
A colloquium on social eco-feminism will be 
held July 26-30 at the Institute for Social Ecology 


in Vermont. This meeting will bring together an 
international group of scholars and activists in a 
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number of workshops to discuss social and ecologi- 
cal issues from a feminist perspective. 

Institute for Social Ecology, 

PO Box 89, 

Plainfield VT USA 05667 


Child Sex Abuse Magazine 


Body Memories is a new magazine about the 
sexual abuse of children, dedicated to trying to pre- 
sent a forum for radical political views about child- 
hood sexual abuse, and to the recognition that end- 
ing child abuse is deeply connected to a total trans- 
formation of society. Subs are $4-12 on sliding 
scale; $8 covers expenses. 

Body Memories 
PO Box 14941 
Berkeley CA USA 94701. 


Development 


The New Internationalist devotes its entire 
June issue to a series of essays by German writer 
Wolfgang Sachs entitled On the Archeology of the 
Development Idea. In this work, Sachs challenges 
the assumptions behind the development idea, sug- 
gesting that from the beginning it was designed to 
remake the world in the image of the United States. 
The seven essays guestion the conventional wisdom 
on poverty, technology, economics, and sustainable 
development. A heavy read, but well worth it. 
Canada/US $3.50/issue from: 
The New Internationalist 
35 Riviera Drive, Unit 17, 
Markham ON Canada L3R 9729 


On The Lighter Side 


The Portland Alliance reports that, when Bar- 
bara Bush came to town in April, she was greeted 


by the usual welcoming demo. A number of peop ~ 


were arrested. Among them was a protester w 7 
gave, instead of his own name, that of IWW org a- 
nizer Joe Hill. When he was found out, one cop 
asked his sergeant, "Who is Joe Hill? I've heard 
that name before." The sergeant responded, author- 
itatively, "He's a local organizer; organizes lots of 
these things but never shows up himself." 

Portland Alliance 

2807 SE Stark 

Portland OR USA 97214. 
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Dear Friends: 


I am writing to you about the small Arab vil- 
lage of Ramiya in the Galilee. The 
ment issued a confiscation order ag 
.Of this village, with the stated pu 
the villagers, razing their houses 
the site apartment buildings for immigrants from 
the former Soviet Union. The villagers (96 people 
altogether, it is a very small village) were willing to 
compromise. They agreed to give up their tradi- 
tional agricultural way of life, and 
title for part of their ancestral land, if only they 
would be allowed to live on in some of the apart- 
ment buildings due to be constructed on the land. 
The government refused this compromise, since the 
land is supposed to be incorporated in the nearby 
town of Karmiel, and this town was 
express purpose of "Judaisation of the Galilee" — 
Arab residents are not welcome within its bound- 


aries. 


On March 1, the Supreme Court in Jerusalem 
ruled that the government has indeed a legal right to 
confiscate the lands of Ramiya. (Israeli law, inher- 
ited from the British Colonial period, gives the 
minister of finance the right to confiscate any land 
in the country for "public purposes.") It is possible 


ainst the whole 
rpose of evicting 
and erecting on 


to give up their 


Letters 


this is not likely to 
months' respite. 


Israeli govern- Solidarity actio 


created for the 


beggars on the 


achieve more than a few 


The only way to save Ramiya is by 
ns inside and outside the country. 
Our government is especially sensitive to the image 
in the US and other “western democracies," so 
protest letters from your readers could really help. 
Please write to the Israeli Embassy and/or to Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, Prime Minister's Office, 
POB 187, Jerusalem 91991, 
with copies to the Ramiya Solidarity Committee, 
POB 1575, Jerusalem. 

I would like to remark that, while the govern- 
ment is using the Soviet immigrants as an excuse to 
discriminate against Arabs, they are far from taking 
real care of the immigrants. Unemployment, which’ 
is mounting for all Israelis, is particularly high 
among the immigrants. Every day you see Russian 
street here, and many Russian 
women are driven to prostitution. In the recent cold 


fax (972 2) 664838, 


Wave (this is the coldest winter of this century in 


to make a further appeal to the Supreme Court, but 








The Kick /t Over collect- 
ive is opposed to all forms of 


hierarchy and domination, 
whether right or left. 
For us, revolution is 


more a process than an event 
"= a process rooted in the 
radicalization of individuals 
and in the transformation of 
everyday life. 

Rather than make a prin- 
ciple out of violence or nonvi- 
olence, we believe in judging 
actions on their own merits. 

We support acts of chal- 
lenge and resistance to auth- 











WHAT WE BELIEVE 


ority, and we encourage all 
efforts to develop models for 
a new way offiving. 

We are not a mouthpiece 
for an "official" anarchist 
movement. We prefer to go 
beyond the stock Issues 
which make up the "left a- 
genda." 

Since we are interested 
in the creation of a politics of 
everyday life, we attempt to 
draw out and popularize 


those implicitly radical values 
and lifestyles which we be- 











the Middle East) several homeless Russians died of 
cold in the streets of Tel 
fails to take any real action to help them. 

Adam Keller, editor, 

The Other Israel, 

POB 2542, Holon 58125 Israel, 


Aviv. The government 





lieve are pointing in the direc- 
tion of freedom. 

We do not identify with 
the "official left," which 
seeks to establish itself as a 
new ruling group. We identify 
with, and seek to give voice 
to, the largely unarticulated 
anti-authoritarian tendencies 
within society. 

We are committed to 
spontaneity, by which we 
mean the triumph of life over 
dogma. Hence, we believe 
that freedom is in need of 
constant redefinition. 
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We need your articles and letters. Only 
through a constant exchange of news and ideas 
among its readers can Kick It Over achieve its 
goals. 

Articles should be between 150 and 2500 
words, though we'll print longer ones if the mate- 
rial so warrants. Very long articles may be printed 
over two issues. 

Submissions intended for one of our regular 
features (i.e. letters to the editor, paths to social 
change) should be so indicated. 

Payment: Fame and Glory. Five copies of the 
issue in which you appear. 

Simultaneous Submissions: Please let us know 
to what other publications your submission has 
been sent. If there is significant overlap, we may 
not print. 

We occasionally (not all that often) print po- 
etry and fiction, provided it deals with the themes 
of the magazine. 

We always need good graphics, so art submis- 
sions are welcome. We suggest that you not send 
originals without a written request for them. Pho- 
tographs are wanted too. 

Our primary concerns are anti-authoritarian- 
ism, feminism, radical ecology and methods of so- 
cial change. We sometimes print articles in related 
areas. 

While we are committed to good writing, we 
wish to encourage new or less-skilled writers to 


GUIDELINES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


contribute. Not everyone who has good ideas can 
write well. Our primary commitment is to ideas. 

We reserve the right to edit for style, length, 
grammar and offensive language. When editing, we 
will do our best to maintain the integrity of the 
ideas. 

We prefer submissions to be typed, double- 
spaced. IBM compatible disks are fine if you hap- 
pen to have access. | 

We return material if a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. (If you live outside 
Canada, please do not use stamps; instead, send 
cash egual to the cost of mailing it to us, or Inter- 
national Postal Coupons.) 


The following guidelines and preferences are 
not commandments engraved in stone. If the article 
has something worthwhile to say, we will consider 
printing it: 

-we encourage contributors to avoid sexist 
language and attitudes. We prefer “s/he” or other 
gender-neutral terms to the generic "he." 

-likewise, we discourage writing that dis- 
criminates according to youth/age, sexual prefer- 
ence, race, class, education or ability. 

-please try to avoid rhetoric and jargon. We 
dislike gratuitous personal attacks; it is not neces- 
sary to impugn a person's character to criticize 
her/his ideas. 
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Copies of many earlier issues of Kick It Over 
are available. Some are in limited supply. Cost is 
$1.00/copy + postage of $1.00 for the first copy 
and $ .50 for each additional copy. 


Not only do we not have copies to sell of our 
earlier issues, none of us has copies for our per- 
sonal collections. If any readers have extra copies 
of issues #1-7, we'd be more than happy to buy 
them. Contact us. 

#8: Rhetoric of the Right; Pot Politics: Welfare Warlare; Porn 
Debate; Vancouver 5. 


#9: (limited supply) Whither the Peace Movement: The Politics 
of Health; Women and Therapy; The Art of War. 


#10: (limited supply) Prostitutes Speak Out; Critique of Civil 
Disobedience; When Your Friends Freak Out: Civilian Insecu- 
rity. 

#11: (limited supply) Animal Liberation; Anarcha-Feminism; 
The Politics of Ego; Electro-Shock: Prison Abolition. 


#12: (limited supply) 1984 book review; Macho Disco Ten- 
dencies in Gay Men; Anarchy Means Résponsibility; Marxism 
and Native Americans; Language and Réproduction. 


#13: (limited supply) DOA Interview: Organizing for the 90s; 
My Disillusionment with Ideology; Bookthin Interview; Does 
Higher Education Cause Brain Damage? | 


414: (limited supply) Interview with Jake Swamp; Greens in It- 
aly; Sexual Anarchy; Anarchy in Nicaragua; Bookchin part 2; 
Macho Revolutionary Syndrome; Soviet Peace Movement. 







#15: (limited supply) Youth Liberation: } 
60s; Psychiatric Crimes; Native Struge} 
onomy. 


#16: (limited supply) Anarchy and the Third World; Central 


gÈ 


aking Sense of the 
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, Shrinking the Ee 


America; Black Feminism; John Lennon/Bruce Cockburn Re- 
Viewed. 


#17: Eco-Feminism; Meat is Murder: Kirkpatrick Sale Inter- 
viewed; Art and Politics; Liberation from Work. 


#18: Anarcha-Feminism; Greenham Common: The "Other" 
Womyn's Music; Sexual Terrorism. 


#19: Making of the Planetariat; Interview with Art Solomon; 
Theatre of the Oppressed; The Underside of Canadian Histor- 
y; Sexuality; Japanese Feminism. 


#20: Dance as a Feminist Project; Challenging Development; 
Reggac on the Reservation; Coping with Gay Grief; Wood- 
cock on Anarchist History; special insert: The Ecology De- 
bate. 


#21: Akwesasne; Gay Grief part 2; The Eco-Feminist Impera- 
live; Working for the Disappeared in Guatemala; Beyond the 
Anarchist Ghetto. 


422: The Politics of Myth; Eco-Politics East and West: Biore- 


gionalism; Reconsidering Spirituality; Toronto Anarchist Un- 
convention, 

#23: Food, Class and the World-Class City; IWW; Durutti Re- 
membered; Critique of Socialist Feminism; Up Against the 
Sovict Patriarchy. 

#24: Anarchism and Violence; Sustainable Development?; 
Mohawk Activism; Resistance to Militarism in India: Politics 
of Atheism; Witness for Peace. 

425: (limited supply) Witness for Peace part 2; Group Process; 
Is Fashion Fascism?; Eastern Europe; Violence part 2. 

#26: From Neo-Colonialism to New World Order; Paula Gunn 
Allen; Central America; Looking to Our Roots: China. 


issues #27 & 28 cost $2.50/copy 

#27: KIO History; Coming Out as a Heterosexual; Sami, 
Lil"Wat Resistance; The End of History?; Seeking Uncitizen- 
ship Papers. 

#28: Quito Declaration: Population Myth; Male Violence; 
Reading the Comics; Prisons. 
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